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The  supply  of  sugar  marketed 
in  the  United  States  has  increased 
25  percent  in  the  last  decade.  Pro- 
portions supplied  by  various  pro- 
ducing areas  have  changed  consider- 
ably since  mid- 1960  when  imports 
from  Cuba  were  suspended.  In 
1951,  more  than  52  percent  of  the 
U0S0  supply  was  produced  in  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  areas  (the 
U.So  Mainland,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands),  38  percent 
in  Cuba,  9  percent  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  less  than  1  percent  in 
other  countries.  In  1961,  the  United 
States  produced  56  percent;  the 
Philippines,  14  percent;  and  other 
countries  30  percent. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY.  OF  MARKET  INFORMATION 


Item 


:    Dnlt  or 
tbase  period 


Dol. 
Dol. 
Dol. 
Pet. 


Farm-to-retail  price  spreads 

Farm-food  market  basket:  1/ 

Retail  cost   

Farm  value   

Farm-retail  spread   

Farmer' s  share  of  retail  cost 


Cotton:  2/ 

Retail  cost   

Farm  value   

Farm-retail  spread   

Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost 


Cigarettes :  3/ 

Retail  cost  

Farm  value   

Federal  and  State  excise  taxes   

Farm-retail  spread  excluding  excise  taxes 
Farmer' s  share  of  retail  cost  


General  economic  indicators 

Consumers'  per  capita  income  and  expenditures:  4/ 

Disposable  personal  income  

Expenditures  for  goods  and  service.s   

Expenditures  for  food  

Expenditures  for  food  as  percentage  of 
disposable  income  


1/  : 

Hourly  earnings,  production  workers,  manufacturing:  Dol. 
Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  employees  6/  ...:  Dol. 


Retail  sales:  jj  : 

Food  stores  :  Mil.  dol. 

Apparel  stores  :  Mil.  dol. 

Manufacturers1  inventories:  lj  : 

Food  and  beverage  :  Mil.  dol. 

Textile  Mil.  dol. 

Tobacco   :  Mil.  dol. 


Indexes  of  industrial  production:  8/  : 

Food  and  beverage  manufactures  :  1957=100  . 

Textile  mill  products  ...:  1957=100 

Apparel  products   :.  1957=100 

Tobacco  products   :  1957=100 

Index  of  physical  volume  of  farm  marketings  :  1947-4-9=100 


Price  indexes 


2.19 
•  31 
1.88 

:  14 

2.19 
•  29 

1.90 
13 

2.19 
•  32 

1.87 
15 

2.19 

.33 
1.86 

15 

— 

Ct.  : 
Ct.  • 
Ct. 

Ct.  ; 

• 

27.6 
4.23 
12.  k 
11.0 

:  15 

•  1,987 
.  1,81*6 
:  392 

i,9ko 
1,811 
389 

1,998 
1,853 
393 

2,032 
1,885 
394 

2,039 
1,898 
1*01 

!    19- T 

20.1 

19-7 

19  A 

19-7 

Wholesale  prices  of  cotton  products  j>/  . 
Wholesale  prices  of  woolen  products  5_/  , 

Prices  received  by  farmers  2/   

Prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  taxes, 
wage  rates  9/   


and 





l?c2 


Year       ;■_  a r.  ■ -Mar .    :--'uly-Sept .  ;0ct.  -Dec  ■    : Jan.  -Mar. 


1,060 

4o4 

656 
38 


1,068 
lj-19 
61*9 
39 


1,061 
4oo 
661 
38 


1,049 
398 
651 
38 


1961 


I962" 


Year 


Mar 


Jan. 


Feb. 


2.32 
2.04 


4,6l8 
i,i4o 


5.24 
2.74 
2.17 


113 
111 

124 

117 
135 


2.29 

2.02 


4,603 
l,l6l 


5.06 
2.76 
1.98 


111 
104 
120 
116 

103 


2.39 
2.09 


4,684 
1,185 


5.27 
2.78 
2.18 


115 
117 
127 
114 

144 


2.38 
2.08 


4,732 
1,170 


5.26 
2.78 
2.19 


116 
118 
128 


102 


1,062 
412 
650 
39 


Mar. 


2.38 


6,694 
1,198 


5.29 
2.81 
2.19 


101 


: 1957-59-100 

:  104.2 

103.9 

104.5 

104.8 

105.0 

: 1957-59-100 

:  99.9 

101.4 

101.3 

101.7 

101.4 

: 1957-59=100 

:  100.4 

100.0 

102.0 

102.2 

102.4 

: 1957-59=100 

:  97.1 

95.7 

97.8 

98.1 

98.3 

: 1957-59=100 

:  99 

101 

100 

101 

101 

: 1957-59=100 

:  103 

103 

104 

104 

104 

1/  Average  quantities  of  farm  food  products  purchased  per  wage-earner  or  clerical-worker  family  in  1952.     2/  Data  for 
average  family  purchases  in  1950  of  25  articles  of  cotton  clothing  and  housefurnishings  divided  by  number  of  pounds  of 
lint  cotton  required  for  their  manufacture;  see  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  277-     3/  Preliminary  data  for  package 
of  regular-sized,  popular  brand  cigarettes;  farm  value  is  return  to  farmer  for  0. 065  lb.  of  leaf  tobacco  of  cigarette- 
types;  data  for  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1961.     4/  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates,  calculated  from  Dept.  of 
Commerce  data.    First  quarter  1962  data  are  from  preliminary  estimates  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.     5_/  Dept. 
Labor,  revised  data.     6/  Weighted  composite  earnings  in  food  processing,  wholesale  trade,  retail  food  stores,  calculated 
from  Data  of  Dept.  Labor,    jj  Seasonally  adjusted,  Dept.  Commerce.     Sales  data  for  1961  are  averages  of  monthly  totals. 
Inventory  data  for  1961  are  book  values  at  end  of  year.     8/  Seasonally  adjusted,  Board  of  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve 
System.    9_/  Converted  from  1910-14  base. 
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SUMMARY 


Charges  for  marketing  farm  food  prod- 
ucts in  the  first  quarter  this  year  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  quarter. 
Prices  consumers  paid  for  these  products 
were  up  1  percent  and  farmers'  prices 
were  up  3  percent.  Most  of  the  rise 
in  the  average  level  of  retail  and  farm 
prices  was  caused  by  higher  prices  for 
fresh  vegetables  and  frying  chickens. 
Unfavorable  weather  reduced  supplies  of 
several  fresh  vegetables  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year,  causing  prices  to  rise 
sharply.  Farmers  received  39  cents  of 
the  dollar  consumers  spent  forfarmfoods 
in  the  first  quarter  this  year,  1  cent  more 
than  in  the  previous  quarter. 

Prices  in  the  quarter  just  ended,  how- 
ever, were  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Retail  prices  of  farm  foods  averaged 
1  percent  lower  than  in  January- March 
1961,  and  prices  farmers  received  for 
these  products  were  down  2  percent. 
Marketing  charges  were  about  the  same 


as  in  the  first  quarter  last  year.  The 
farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  farm- 
food  dollar  was  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier. 

Prices  farmers  receive  for  products 
in  the  "farm-food  market  basket"  are 
expected  to  average  above  year-earlier 
levels  in  the  second  quarter.  Prices  of 
these  products  in  the  first  quarter  last 
year  were  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
year.  Marketing  charges  also  are  expected 
to  rise  above  1961  levels  later  in  the 
year,  as  marketing  firms'  costs  continue 
to  increase. 

Total  net  income  of  leading  companies 
marketing  farm  products  generally  was 
larger  in  1961  than  in  I960.  Net  income 
of  leading  meat  packing,  baking,  and 
textile  products  companies,  however,  to- 
taled less  in  1961  than  in  I960.  Net 
income  as  a  percentage  of  sales  and  as 
a   percentage   of  net   assets   was  higher 
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last  year  than  in  I960  for  many  farm- 
product  marketing  industries,, 

Disposable  income  per  per  son  averaged 
2  percent  higher  last  year  than  in  I960. 
Since  consumer  prices  increased  slightly, 
per  capita  real  disposable  income  in- 
creased  about  1  percent.,  Consumer  ex- 
penditures for  goods  and  services  in- 
creased less  than  disposable  income, 
resulting  in  a  gain  in  savings.  Expen- 
ditures for  food  rose  to  $392  per  person 
in    1961,   up  less   than    1    percent  from 


I960.  This  increase  was  caused  by  a 
rise  in  food  prices.  The  proportion  of 
disposable  income  spent  for  food  decreas- 
ed to  19.7  percent  in  1961,  from  20.0 
percent  in  I960.  Consumer  disposable 
income  in  the  first  quarter  this  year 
was  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  $2,039  per  person,  5  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  quarter.  Per  capita 
expenditures  for  food  increased  by  3  per- 
cent  over  the  first  quarter  1961. 


Highlights  of  Special  Articles 


In  his  recent  message  on  transportation, 
the  President  recommended  that  Congress 
enact  legislation  providing  that  all  car- 
riers be  extended  the  exemption  from 
rate  regulation  now  accorded  only  to  un- 
manufactured agricultural  and  fishery 
products  moving  by  motor  carriers  and 
to  bulk  commodities  moving  on  inland 
waterways.  Rail  rate  increases  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Car- 
riers that  cut  rates  below  costs  to  elim- 
inate competitors  could  be  prosecuted 
under  existing  anti-trust  and  predatory- 
trade  practice  laws.  The  Presidential 
Railroad  Commission  recently  issued  a 
report  that  recommended  changes  in  rail- 
road  wage  structures  and  work  rules. 
If  the  recommended  changes  can  be  made, 
rail  freight  services  for  shippers  of  agri- 
cultural products  may  be  improved  with- 
out any  increase  in  rates.  (The  Pres- 
idential  Railroad  Commission  Report  and 
the  Transportation  Message  to  Congress, 
pp.  16-18.) 

Firms  engaged  in  marketing  domestic 
farm  food  products  experienced  a  rise  of 
nearly  40  percent  in  prices  paid  for 
packaging  materials,  fuel,  power,  light, 
rent  and  other  intermediate  goods  and 
service  s  between  1947-49  and  1961.  This 
rise  was  considerably  smaller  than  the 
increase  in  average  hourly  earnings,  and 
1  somewhat  less  than  the  rise  in  prices 
for  new  durable  equipment.  It  was  the 
same  percentage  rise  as  that  in  the  farm- 
retail    spread   of  the   farm  food  market 


basket.  Productivity  gains  in  food  mar- 
keting were  apparently  not  as  great  as 
the  increases  in  costs  of  inputs;  this 
difference  contributed  to  the  postwar  rise 
in  the  farm-retail  spread.  Increases  in 
time  and  space  rates  paid  by  marketing 
firms  for  advertising  their  products  also 
contributed  to  the  rise  in  the  farm- 
retail  spread.  (Prices  of  Intermediate 
Goods  and  Services  Used  in  Marketing 
Farm  Foods,  pp.  19-26.) 

Important  developments  in  the  sugar 
industry  since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
include:  (1)  The  cessation  of  imports 
from  Cuba,  formerly  about  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  consumption,  and  offsetting  in- 
creases in  purchases  from  other  coun- 
tries; (2)  reduction  from  1948  to  I960 
in  the  number  of  man-hours  needed  to 
produce  sufficient  sugarcane  or  sugar 
beets  to  yield  1  ton  of  sugar  --  63  percent 
in  Florida,  57  percent  in  Louisiana,  45 
percent  in  Hawaii,  44  percent  in  main- 
land sugar  beet  areas,  and  36  percent  in 
Puerto  Rico;  (3)  improvements  in  proc- 
essing, which  have  led  to  increased  output 
from  fewer  plants  using  less  labor;  (4) 
development  of  bulk  handling  and  trans- 
portation of  both  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
including  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use 
of  refined  sugar  in  liquid  form;  and  (5) 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  corn 
sirup  from  7  percent  of  the  sugar- sirup 
total  in  1948  to  9  percent  in  1961.  (Re- 
cent Developments  in  the  Sugar  Industry, 
pp.  27-32.) 
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More  than  1 , 1 00  agricultural  commodity 
groups  are  spending  in  excess  of  $75 
million  annually  for  advertising  and  other 
promotional  activities  to  expand  their 
marketso  The  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice recently  made  a  study  to  provide 
information  that  would  aid  in  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  these  promotional 
programs.  To  be  most  effective,  a 
promotional  program  must  be  integrated 
with  other  production  and  marketing  func  = 
tior)':,,  The  objectives  of  the  program 
must   be    clear  with  regard  to  the  basic 


aims,  the  segment  of  the  market  to  be 
developed,  and  the  sales  level  to  be 
reachedo  Care  must  be  exercised  to 
select  the  appropriate  media  to  carry  the 
advertising  message  to  the  desired  au- 
dience. Specific  criteria  must  be  estab- 
lished to  guide  in  the  selection  of  the 
agency  to  conduct  the  promotional  pro- 
gram. A  marketing  research  program 
can  provide  information  needed  in  planning 
and  evaluating  promotion  campaigns. 
(Some  Guides  for  Improving  Commodity 
Promotional  Programs,  ppo  33_37o) 


FARM- RETAIL  SPREADS  FOR  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Small  Rise  in  Market  Basket  Retail  Cost  and  Farm- 
Value;  No  Change  in  Marketing  Charges 


The  retail  cost  of  the  "market  basket" 
of  farm  foods  averaged  $1,062  (annual 
rate)  in  the  first  quarter  this  year,  up 
$13  from  the  previous  quarter  (ta- 
bles 11  and  12,  pp»  40  and  41  ).  \J 
The  total  farm  value  of  these  products 
also  rose  $13  to  an  average  annual  rate 
of  $412.  Since  both  retail  cost  and 
farm  value  increased  by  about  $13,  the 
farm-retail  spread  averaged  about  the 
same  in  the  first  3  months  this  year 
as  in  the  final  quarter  last  year. 

Retail  costs  of  all  major  product  groups 
in  the  market  basket  except  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  higher  in  the  quarter  just 
ended  than  in  the  preceding  quarter. 
Increases  of  3  percent  for  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  group  and  5  percent  for 
the    poultry    and    eggs    group,  however, 


accounted  for  most  of  the  rise  in  the 
retail  cost  of  the  market  basket.  None 
of  the  increases  for  the  other  products 
groups  exceeded  1  percent.  The  reduc- 
tion  for  the  dairy  products  group  was 
negligible. 

Farm  value  of  the  meat  products,  poultry 
and  eggs  and  fruits  and  vegetables  groups 
averaged  from  4  to  9  percent  higher  in 
the  first  quarter  this  year  than  in  pre  = 
ceding  quarter.  The  bakery  and  cereal 
products  group  was  up  slightly.  Other 
product  groups  showed  negligible  de- 
c  reases. 

Farm°retail  spreads  for  all  major  prod- 
uct groups  except  meat  products  were 
larger  in  January- March  than  in  the 
final   quarter   last  year.     The  spread  of 


1/  The  market  basket  contains  the  average  quantities  of  farm-produced  food 
products  purchased  per  family  in  1952  for  consumption  at  home  by  urban  wage-earner 
and  clerical-worker  families.  Additional  information  concerning  the  contents  of 
the  market  basket  and  methods  of  estimating  market-basket  data  are  given  in  Farm- 
Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  741,  November  1957. 
Since  the  market  basket  does  not  contain  imported  foods  or  fishery  products  and 
other  foods  of  nonfarm  origin  or  the  cost  of  meals  in  eating  places,  its  retail  cost  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  all  foods  bought  per  family.  The  farm  value  is  the  return  to 
farmers  for  the  farm  products  equivalent  to  the  foods  in  the  market  basket.  The 
farm-retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  cost  and  farm  value.  It 
is  an  estimate  of  the  charges  made  by  marketing  firms  for  assembling,  processing, 
transporting,  and  distributing  the  products  in  the  market  basket. 
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Table  l.--The  farm  food  market  basket:    Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread, 

and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  1947-62  1/ 


Year  and  month 

Retail  cost 
:  -/ 

Farm  value 

'  Farm-retail 

•  • 

spread 

Farmer 1 
share 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

 :  9^0 

• 

k66 

474 

50 

. . . . :  920 

432 

488 

47 

1951   

 :        1, 024 

497 

527 

k9 

4o2 

rr  rr  0 

552 

47 

1953   

1,003 

445 

558 

44 

421 

565 

43 

. . . . :  969 

395 

574 

4l 

1956   

. . . . :  972 

390 

582 

4o 

-1  /— \  j — 1-7 

401 

bOb 

40 

1958   

 :  1,06k 

430 

634 

4o 

1959   

 :        1, OkO 

• 

398 

642 

38 

• 

1,037 

• 

410 

627 

4o 

• 

1,053 

407 

646 

39 

—J 

 :       1, 060 

• 

404 

656 

38 

1961 

■ 

• 
• 

1, 068 

418 

650 

39 

424 

646 

4o 

,   ,,•  1,068 

415 

653 

39 

 :        1, 069 

408 

661 

38 

397 

bb3 

37 

392 

667 

37 

 :       1, 066 

396 

670 

37 

402 

658 

38 

1, 058 

402 

656 

38 

1, 054 

396 

658 

38 

 :       1, 045 

395 

650 

38 

404 

643 

39 

1962 

• 
• 

• 

409 

648 

39 

 :  1,065 

414 

651 

39 

• 
• 

412 

652 

39 

1/  The  farmer's  share  and  index  numbers  of  the  retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  farm- 
retail  spread  for  the  years  1913-61  (1957-59=100)  are  published  in  the  February  1962 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  (MTS-144)  p.  50.    2/  Retail  cost  of  average 
quantities  purhcased  per  family  in  1952  by  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical  worker 
families,  calculated  from  retail  prices  collected  by  the  Bur.  Labor  Statistics.  3/ 
Payment  to  farmers  for  equivalent   quantities  of  farm  produce  minus  imputed  value  of 
byproducts  obtained  in  processing,     kj  Preliminary  estimates. 

:  Current  data  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Summary,  : 

:a  monthly  publication  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service. ; 
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the  poultry  and  eggs  group  increased  4  were  about  offset  by  a  decrease  of  3 
percent;  none  of  the  other  groups  increased  percent  for  the  meat  products  group* 
more   than    1  percent.     These  increases 


Retail  Cost  and  Farm  Value  Down  Slightly  From  First  Quarter  Last  Year 


Though  both  the  market  basket  retail 
cost  and  farm  value  in  the  quarter  just 
ended  were  higher  than  in  preceding 
quarter,  both  were  lower  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1961  (table  2)*  The 
retail  cost  was  down  1  percent  and  the 
farm  value  2  percent,,  The  decline  in 
dollars  was  about  the  same  for  both,  so 
the  market  basket  farm=retail  spread 
was    about    the    same    in   both  periods,, 

The  drop  in  the  market  basket  retail 
cost  was  caused  mainly  by  decreases  for 
the  meat  products  and  poultry  and  eggs 
groups*  The  dairy  products  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  groups  were  down  neg  = 
ligibly.  Other  major  products  groups 
had  higher  retail  costs  than  a  year  earlier* 

The  farm  value  of  each  of  the  major 
product  groups  except  bakery  and  cereal 
products  and  miscellaneous  products  was 
lower  in  the  first  quarter  this  year  than 
in  the  like  period  of  1 96 1 0  The  fats  and 
oils  group  was  down  11  percent  and  the 
poultry  and  eggs  group  7  percent*  De  = 
creases  for  other  groups  were  minor. 
The  farm  value  of  the  miscellaneous  prod° 
ucts  group  was  unchanged  from  a  year 
earlier  and  that  of  the  bakery  and  cereal 
products  group  was  up  3  percent,  reflect- 
ing  increases  in  grain  prices. 

Farm- retail  spreads  of  the  meat,  poul- 
try and  eggs,  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
groups  averaged  lower  in  January- March 
this  year  than  a  year  earlier*  Farm- 
retail  spreads  of  other  major  product 
groups  were  higher,  but  only  the  fats 
and  oils  group  had  an  increase  of  more 
than  1  percent*  Its  spread  increased 
12  percent* 

Costs  incurred  by  food  marketing  firms 
probably    were    a    little    higher   in  the 
quarter  just  ended  than  in  January- March 
1961.      Average  hourly  earnings  of  food 


marketing  employees  were  3  percent  high- 
er in  February  1962  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1961*  In  recent  years,  hourly 
earnings  reported  for  these  employees  in 
most  months  have  been  3  or  4  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier*  Increases 
in  hourly  earnings  have  been  partly  offset 
by  improvements  in  productivity*  Costs 
of  most  supplies  and  other  items  bought 
by  marketing  firms  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year  apparently  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  a  year  earlier* 

Although  the  market  basket  farm-retail 
spread  averaged  about  the  same  in  the 
quarter  just  ended  as  in  the  like  period 
last  year,  it  is  expected  to  move  above 
year-earlier  levels  later  in  the  year* 
The  spread  trended  downward  after  reach- 
ing a  peak  in  July  1961,  but  it  turned 
upward  in  the  first  quarter  this  year 
(table  1)*  Marketing  firms'  costs  seem 
to  have  been  relatively  stable  in  recent 
years,  compared  with  the  early  postwar 
years,  but  they  appear  still  to  be  rising* 

The  farm  value  of  the  market  basket 
is  expected  to  average  about  the  same 
this  year  as  in  1961.  Though  it  averaged 
2  percent  lower  in  the  first  quarter  this 
year  than  in  the  same  period  of  1961, 
when  it  was  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
year,  it  may  well  average  above  year- 
earlier  levels  during  the  second  quarter 
this  year*  Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  beef  cattle  probably  will  average 
slightly  above  1961.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  prices  farmers  receive  for 
hogs  probably  will  be  up  nearer  last 
year's  level  than  they  were  in  the  first 
quarter.  Higher  .prices  are  expected  for 
lambs,  compared  with  1961*  Broiler 
prices  are  expected  to  average  some- 
what higher  this  year  than  in  1961.  Prices 
of  milk  in  the  last  three  quarters  of 
1962  will  average  lower  than  a  year 
earlier   because   of  the  reduction  in  the 
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Table  2 .--The  market  basket  of  farm  foods:    Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm- retail 

spread,  January-March.,  1962  and  1961 


:  Jan.- 

:  Jan.- 

.  Change  -  Jan. -Mar.  1962 

Item 

Mar . 

:  Mar. 

.      from  Jan. -Mar.  1961 

:  1^62 

• 

:  1961 

Actual     '  Percentage 

•                                      •  — 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Percent 


Retail  cost 


Market  basket   :  1, 062.02 

Meat  products   :  278. 09 

Dairy  products   :  202.65 

Poultry  and  eggs   :  89-52 

Bakery  and  cereal  products  169.56 

All  fruits  and  vegetables   :  233. 51 

Fats  and  oils   :  4-3.81 

Miscellaneous  products   :  44.89 

•   

Market  basket   :  411.65 

Meat  products   :  146.60 

Dairy  products   :  89.85 

Poultry  and  eggs   :  54.23 

Bakery  and  cereal  products   :  30.75 

All  fruits  and  vegetables   :  70.53 

Fats  and  oils  ;  12.  58 

Miscellaneous  products   :  7»10 

Market  basket   :  650.37 

Meat  products   :  131.49 

Dairy  products   :  112.80 

Poultry  and  eggs  :  35  •  29 

Bakery  and  cereal  products   :  138.81 

All  fruits  and  vegetables   :  162.98 

Fats  and  oils   :  31-23 

Miscellaneous  products   :  37-79 


1,068.42 

283.53 
202.85 
94.28 

167.31 
233.66 

41.99 
44.80 


-6.4o 
■5.44 
-.20 
■4.76 
2.25 

-.15 

1.82 

.09 


Farm  value 


4l8.77 
147.86 
90.91 
58.39 
29.74 
70.65 
14.13 
7.10 


•7-12 
■1.26 
•1.06 
-4.16 
1.01 
-.12 

•1.55 

0 


Farm-retail  spread 


649.65 

135.67 
III.94 
35.89 
137-57 
163.OI 
27.86 
37.70 


.72 
■4.18 

.86 
-.60 
1.24 
-.03 
3.37 

.09 


-1 
-2 

1/ 
-5 
1 

K 
1/ 


-2 
-1 
-1 

-7 

3 

u 
-11 

0 


y 
-3 
1 

-2 

1 

y 
12 

y 


Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   , 

Dairy  products  

Poultry  and  eggs   , 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 
All  fruits  and  vegetables  , 

Fats  and  oils   , 

Miscellaneous  products  . . .  , 

1/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Percent 

Percent 

Percentag 

39 

39 

0 

53 

52 

1 

44 

45 

-1 

61 

62 

-1 

18 

18 

0 

30 

30 

0 

29 

34 

-5 

16 

16 

0 
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support  price  of  manufacturing  milk,  ef- 
fective April  1,  19620  Farm  prices  of 
eggs  are  expected  to  continue  below  last 
year's  level  at  least  through  the  summer. 
Prices  received  for  wheat  will  continue 
higher   than    in    1961.      Fresh  vegetable 


prices  during  the  second  quarter  are 
likely  to  average  higher  than  last  year0 
Reports  on  farmers'  intentions  to  plant 
potatoes  for  harvest  in  1962  indicate  that 
acreage  will  be  smaller  than  last  year, 
so   prices    may   be   higher  than  in  1961. 


Farmers  Receive  Same  Share  of  Consumers'  Food  Dollar  as  a  Year  Earlier 


Farmers  received  39  cents  of  the  dollar 
consumers  spent  for  farm  foods  in  retail 
stores    in  the  first  quarter  this  year 
the  same  share  as  in  January- March  1  961 , 
but  1  cent  more  than  in  the  final  quarter 


last  year.  During  the  last  10  years, 
1952-61,  the  quarterly  average  farmer's 
share  varied  from  47  cents  in  the  first 
and  third  quarters  of  1952  to  37  cents 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959. 


Farm-Retail  Spreads  Decrease  for  Beef  and  Pork 


The  retail  price  of  Choice  grade  beef 
averaged  80e6  cents  per  pound  in  the 
first  quarter  this  year,  down  1.1  cents 
from  a  year  earlier,  but  the  farm  value 
was  up  0.3  cent  to  50.1  cents  (table 
11  p.  40).  The  drop  in  the  retail  price 
and  slight  rise  in  the  farm  value  narrowed 
the  farm-retail  spread  to  30.5  cents  from 
31.9  cents  in  January- March  1961  (table 
12  p.  41).  Both  the  farm- whole  sale 
and  the  wholesale-retail  segments  of  the 
farm- retail  spread  were  smaller  in  the 
first  quarter  this  year  than  in  January- 
March  1961  (table  13  p.  44).  The  retail 
price  and  farm  value  were  both  higher 
in  the  quarter  just  ended  than  in  the 
previous  quarter.    The  farm- retail  spread 


was  smaller,  however,  as  the  farm  value 
increased    more    than  the    retail  price. 

The  retail  price  of  pork  decreased 
more  than  the  farm  value  from  the  first 
quarter  last  year  to  the  like  period  this 
year,  so  the  farm-retail  spread  decreased 
(table  11  and  12  ,  pp..40'  and  41).  Both 
the  farm- whole  sale  and  wholesale-retail 
segments  decreased.  The  retail  price 
was  2  percent  lower  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year  than  in  the  preceding  quarter, 
but  the  farm  value  was  the  same  in  both 
quarters. 

Slaughter  of  both  beef  cattle  and  hogs 
was  4  percent  larger  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year  than  in  the  same  period  of  1961. 


Prices  of  Frying  Chickens  Rise,  but  First  Quarter 
Averaged  Below  A  Year  Earlier 


The  retail  price  of  frying  chickens 
(broilers)  was  up  16  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year  from  the  average  for 
the  preceding  quarter,  and  the  farm  value 
was  up  25  percent.  Both  the  retail  price 
and  farm  value  were  slightly  lower  than 
a  year  earlier  (table  1 1 ,  p.  40).  The 
farm- retail    spread   in  the  first  quarter 


was  8  percent  larger  than  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1961  and  3  percent  larger 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  that  year 
(table  12,  p.  41).  Commercial  slaughter 
of  broilers  in  the  first  quarter  this 
year  was  up  about  3  percent  from  a  year 
earllier. 
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Egg  Prices  and  Spreads  Decline 


The  retail  price  of  eggs  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year  was  2  percent  lower 
than  in  the  preceding  quarter  and  8  per- 
cent lower  than  a  year  earlier,  while 
the  farm  value  was  down  3  percent  from 
the  previous  quarter  and  9  percent  from 
a  year  earlier,,     The  farm-retail  spread 


showed  a  slight  increase  from  the  previous 
quarter  but  a  decrease  from  January- 
March  196lo  Production  of  eggs  in  the 
first  quarter  was  up  seasonally  from 
the  preceding  quarter,  but  was  down  about 
1  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 


Prices  of  Fresh  Vegetables  Sharply  Higher 


The  retail  cost  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
in  the  market  basket  averaged  12  percent 
higher  in  the  first  quarter  of  1962  than 
in  October-December  1961  and  2  percent 
higher  than  in  January- March  1 96 1 «,  The 
total  farm  value  of  these  products  was 
up  29  percent  from  the  previous  quarter 
and  17  percent  from  a  year  earlier,, 
The  farm-retail  spread  in  the  fir  st  quarter 
was   4   percent   larger   than   in  the  pre- 


ceding quarter,  but  was  4  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier,,  Adverse  weather  in 
Texas,  Florida,  and  California  curtailed 
supplies  in  the  first  quarter  this  year. 
Prices  of  green  beans,  cabbage,  onions, 
and  tomatoes  were  up  sharply  at  both 
farm  and  retail  levels  (table  lip.  40). 
Farm  and  retail  prices  of  potatoes  were 
considerably  lower  than  a  year  earlier, 
reflecting  larger  supplies. 


NET  INCOME  OF  FIRMS  MARKETING  FARM  PRODUCTS,  1961  AND  I960 


Net  income,  or  profits  after  taxes,  of 
138  leading  food  processing  corporations 
totaled  3  percent  more  in  1961  than  in 
I960,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the 
First  National  City  Bank  (table  3).  The 
13  corporations  that  processed  sugar 
showed  an  increase  of  5  percent  and 
those  manufacturing  "other  food  prod- 
ucts" had  a  rise  of  12  percent.  Dairy 
products  companies  had  a  negligible  in= 
crease.  But  total  net  income  was  down 
25  percent  for  the  18  meat  packing  cor- 
porations and  14  percent  for  the  baking 
group. 

Profits  as  a  percentage  of  sales  av- 
eraged lower  in  1961  than  in  I960  for 
the  baking  and  meat  packing  groups,  but 
higher  than  in  I960  for  the  other  groups. 
Increases,  however,  were  small.  Ratios 
of  profits  to  net  assets  (also  known  as 
stockholders'  equity,  net  worth,  or  capita 
and  surplus)  likewise  averaged  lower  in 
1961  than  in  I960  for  the  baking  and  meat 
packing  groups.  This  ratio  was  down  for 
the  dairy  products  group  though  the  other 
ratio  was  up.     Net  income  for  this  group 


increased  by  a  larger  percentage  than 
sales  but  by  a  smaller  percentage  than 
net  assets.  For  the  group  of  138  food 
processing  companies,  total  book  net  as- 
sets increased  4  percent  from  I960  to 
1961,  compared  with  an  increase  of  3 
percent  in  total  profits  after  taxes. 

Total  net  income  of  59  leading  manu- 
facturers of  textile  products  dropped  24 
percent  from  I960  to  1961.  Ratios  of 
profits  to  sales  and  to  net  assets  were 
down  sharply  for  these  companies.  Net 
income  of  textile-products  companies  also 
showed   a   decrease    in    I960  from  1959. 

Leading  companies  in  the  brewing,  dis- 
tilling, tobacco  products,  and  clothing  and 
apparel  industries  had  larger  net  incomes 
in  1961  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Ratios 
of  net  income  to  sales  and  to  net  assets 
generally  were  higher  in  1961. 

Net  income  of  47  leading  food  chains 
was  up  about  1  percent  in  1961.  Their 
ratio  of  net  income  to  sales  was  1.3 
percent,   the  same  as  in  I960,  but  their 


\ 
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Table   3. — Net    income   of   leading   corporations  marketing   agricultural  pro 

ducts,    1961   and  1960 


Industrial  groups 


Number 
of 
corpo- 
r at  i  ons 


Reported  net    income   after  taxes 


Total 


As  percentage  :  As 
of  net   assets    1/  of 


percentage 
sales  2/ 


1961 


1960 


1961    *      1960    '      1961    '  1960 


Manu  f ac tur  ing : 
Food 
Baking  .....,« 
Dairy  products 
Meatpacking. ,  . 

Sugar  

Other  food 
products ..... 

Total 


Other  -- 

Brewing  

Dist  ill ing .... 
Tobacco 

pr  oduct  s  

Text  i le 

pr  oduct  s  

Clothing  and 

apparel   


Distr ibut  ing : 
Chain  food 

stores  

Department  and 
specialty 
stores  


1,000  1,000 
Dollars  Dollars  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


15 

58 , 536 

68,339 

9.6 

11.6 

2.7 

3.2 

13 

112 ,  103 

111 , 692 

10  .  5 

11»3 

2.6 

2.5 

18 

44, 869 

59 ,526 

4.7 

6.4 

,6 

.  8 

13 

27  ,  737 

26 , 407 

6.5 

6.3 

2.9 

2.8 

79 

435 , 898 

390 , 807 

12.  2 

11.4 

4.5 

4.3 

138 

679 , 143 

656 , 771 

16 

40 , 228 

37 , 209 

8  .  0 

7.7 

3.7 

3.4 

13 

109 , 008 

102 , 208 

7.5 

7.4 

3.7 

3.6 

15 

280 , 613 

260 ,881 

14.9 

14.9 

6.0 

5.8 

59 

119 , 056 

157 , 002 

5.6 

7.9 

2.7 

3.5 

76 

70  ,957 

63 , 536 

11.0 

10.  2 

3.6 

3.5 

47 

238 , 795 

• 

236 , 782 

12.3 

13.  2 

1.3 

1.3 

63 

226 , 539 

220  ,  835 

9.5 

9.7 

2.6 

2.6 

1/  Book  net  assets  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  based  on  the  excess 
of   total   balance-sheet   assets   over  liabilities. 

2/   Includes   income   from   investments   and   other   sources   as  -well   as  from 
sales . 

Compiled   from  "Business   and  Economic  Conditions,"  monthly  letter   of  The 
First  National  City  Bank,   New  York,    April  1962. 


ratio  of  net  income  to  net  assets  dropped 
to    12.3    percent    from   13.2   percent  in 

1960.  Total  net  assets  of  these  com- 
panies increased  8  percent  from  I960  to 

1961.  Leading  department  and  specialty 


store  companies  likewise  showed  a  slight 
rise  in  net  income  in  I960,  no  change 
in  the  net  income-to- sales  ratio,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  net  income-to-net  assets 
ratio. 
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CONSUMER  INCOMES  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Disposable  personal  income  (seasonally- 
adjusted)  averaged  about  $2,039  per  person 
in  the  first  quarter  this  year,  compared 
with  $2,032  in  the  preceding  quarter  and 
$1,940  in  January- March  1961  (table  4).  l/ 
Disposable  income  increased  in  each 
quarter  of  1961.  Consumer  expenditures 
for  all  goods  and  services  increased  by 
about  the  same  percentage  as  disposable 
income  from  January-March  1961  to  the 
same  period  this  year.  According  to  a 
preliminary  estimate,  consumer  expen- 
ditures for  food  in  the  first  quarter  this 
year  were  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $401,  up  from  $394  in  the  previous 
quarter,,  Higher  prices  accounted  for  much 
of  this  increase. 

Per  capita  disposable  income  in  terms 
of  1961  dollars  was  4  percent  higher  in 
the  quarter  just  ended  than  in  the  first 
quarter  last  year  and  was  about  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  quarter,, 

For  all  of  1961  disposable  income 
averaged  $1,987  per  person,  $40  more 
than  in  I960.  Consumers  spent  $26  more 
per  person  for  goods  and  services  than 
in  I960  and  savings  increased  $14e  Dis- 
posable income  per  capita  in  1961  dollars 
was  about  1  percent  higher  last  year 
than  in  1960o 


Consumer  expenditures  per  capita  for 
nondurable  goods  increased  a  little  from 
I960  to  1961,  but  expenditures  for  durable 
goods  declined  6  percent,,  Per  capita 
expenditures  for  services  increased  5 
percent. 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  food  av- 
eraged $392  per  person  in  1961,  less  than 
1  percent  more  than  in  1960o  This 
increase  is  explained  by  the  rise  in  food 
prices  of  about  the  same  percentage,, 
Expenditures  for  food  as  a  percentage 
of  disposable  income  declined  to  19.7 
percent  in  1961,  continuing  a  downward 
trend.  If  the  quantity  and  types  of  food 
and  services  purchased  had  remained  the 
same  as  in  1935  =  39,  food  purchased  per 
person  would  have  cost  $288  or  14.5  per- 
cent of  disposable  income  (last  two 
columns  of  table  4). 

Consumers  spent  $155  per  person  for 
clothing  and  shoes  in  1961,  $1  less  than 
the  year  before,  though  retail  prices  of 
apparel  were  a  little  higher  than  in  I960. 
The  proportion  of  disposable  income  spent 
for  clothing  has  been  declining.  In  1961 
it  was  7.8  percent,  compared  with  8.0 
percent  in  I960  and  9.4  percent  in  1950. 


l/Di  sposable  personal  income  is  personal  income  less  personal  taxes. 
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Tabled  .--Per  capita  food  expenditure  related  to  disposable  personal  income.  United 
States,  average  1947-49,  annual  1950-61,  quarters  1961-62  1/ 


Year 


Dispos- 
able 
personal 
income 

2/ 


Total 
expendi- 
ture for 
consumer 

goods 
and 
services 

i/ 


Food  expenditure 


Actual 

2/ 


Percentage  of  - 


Dispos- 
able 
income 


Total 
expendi- 
ture for 

goods 
and 
services 


Cost  to  consumer  of 
fixed  quantities  of  food 
representing  1935-39 
average  annual  consumption 
per  person  3/ 


Actual 


Percentage  of 
disposable 
income 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

1947-49  average 

1,248 

1, 193 

319.3 

25.6 

26.7 

242 

19.4 

1;  3o9 

1,  dob 

312 

22.8 

24.3 

246 

lo.  0 

1951  : 

1,474 

1,359 

346 

23.5 

25.5 

271 

18.4 

1952   : 

1,520 

1,400 

355 

23.4 

25.4 

276 

18.2 

1953   : 

1,582 

lA57 

355 

22.4 

24.4 

270 

17.1 

195^   : 

1,582 

1,465 

355 

22.4 

24.2 

270 

17.1 

1955   : 

1,660 

1,55^ 

358 

21.6 

23.0 

265 

16.0 

1956   : 

1,7^2 

1,605 

370 

21.2 

23.1 

267 

15.3 

1957   : 

l,8o4 

1,666 

38i 

21.1 

22.9 

276 

15.3 

1958   : 

1,826 

1,684 

387 

21.2 

23.0 

288 

15.8 

1959   : 

1,905 

1,773 

386 

20.3 

21.8 

282 

14.8 

1,9^7 

1,820 

389 

20.0 

21.4 

285 

14.6 

1,987 

1,846 

392 

19.7 

21.2 

288 

14.5 

1961  : 

Annual 

rates,  seasonally  adjusted 

1,9^0 

1,811 

389 

20.1 

21.5 

289 

14.9 

1,97^ 

1,83^ 

389 

19.7 

21.2 

288 

14.6 

1,998 

1,853 

393 

19.7 

21.2 

289 

14.5 

2,032 

1,885 

39^ 

19.4 

20.9 

287 

14.1 

1962  : 

5/401 

Jan. -Mar.   4/  . . : 

2,039 

1,898 

19.7 

21.1 

291 

14.3 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  i960. 

2/  Computed  from  data  of  the  Dept.  of  Commerce. 

3/  Cost  to  consumers  of  quantities  of  food  representing  average  annual  consumption 
per  person  during  1935-39;  calculated  by  applying  to  the  actual  1935-39  expenditure  for 
food  (II8.50)  a  consumer  food  price  index  which  is  a  weighted  average  of  indexes  repre- 
senting (a)  retail  food  prices  in  urban  areas  (Bur.  Labor  Statistics),   (b)  retail  food 
prices  in  rural  areas  (Statistical  Reporting  Service),  and  (c)  prices  received  by 
producers  applied  to  foods  consumed  on  farms  where  produced. 

4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Quarterly  estimates  of  expenditures  for  food  (not  including  alcoholic  beverages) 
have  been  made  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates of  expenditures  for  food  and  alcoholic  beverages. 
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NEW  REFERENCE  BASE  PERIOD  FOR  PRICE  INDEXES 


The  price  indexes  presented  in  the 
table  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover 
have  been  changed  to  a  new  reference 
base,  1957=59,  from  the  1  947-49  base  used 
during  the  last  decade.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  3  year  base  period,  1957-59, 
is  in  accordance  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
policy  for  Federal  Government  general 
purpose  index  numbers.  A  1935  =  39  base 
period  was  used  before  1951.  A  table 
showing  annual  index  numbers  on  the  1957- 
59  base  for  the  retail  cost,  farm  value, 
and  farm- retail  spread  of  the  farm-food 
market  basket  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1962  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation.  The  retail  cost  index  for  the 
farm  food=market  basket  and  the  "Food" 
and  "Food  at  Home"  indexes  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index, 
each  on  the  new  1957-59  reference  base, 
are  shown  in  table  5. 

Changing  the  reference  base  from  1  947= 
49  to  1957-59  did  not  alter  the  percentage 
change  between  any  two  periods.  Thus, 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  Farm- Food 
Retail  Cost  index  from  93  in  1955  to 
101  in  I960  on  the  1957=59  base  is  the 
same  --  9  percent  --  as  the  increase 
from  103  in  1955  to  112  in  I960  on  the 
1947=49  base.  Changing  the  reference 
base  does  not  involve  changes  in  the 
weighting  pattern  of  the  index  or  in  the 
relative  importance  of  individual  items 
in  the  index. 

One  reason  for  moving  the  reference 
period  to  1957-59  was  to  provide  a  base 
period  within  the  recent  memory  of  most 
users  of  the  indexes.  Further,  comparison 
of  a  current  index  with  a  recent  reference 
period  is  more  dependable  than  com= 
parison  with  a  remote  reference  period, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible to  keep  index  numbers  strictly 
comparable.  Adjustments  have  to  be  made 
for  changes  in  specifications  of  items 
priced,  in  methods  of  quoting  prices,  and 
in  many  other  variables.  These  adjust- 
ments often  are  not  completely  successful 
in  maintaining  the  comparability  of  the 
index. 


The  same  reference  base  is  used  for 
the  general-purpose  indexes  published  by 
Federal  agencies  to  facilitate  comparison 
of  indexes.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Index  of  Industrial  Production  will  be 
converted  to  the  1957-59  base  later  in 
the  year.  The  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice of  the  USDA  is  required  by  law  to 
publish  its  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  and  its  Index  of  Prices  Paid 
by  Farmers,  Interest,  Taxes,  and  Wage 
Rates  on  a  1910=14  base.  These  indexes, 
however,  are  published  in  this  Situation 
on  the  1957-59  base. 

More  fundamental  changes  will  be  made 
in  1964  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
Consumer  Price  Index  and  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  Farm  Food  Mar- 
ket Basket  Indexes.  Indexes  published  in 
1964  will  be  constructed  with  new  weights, 
resulting  from  consumer  expenditures 
studies  being  conducted  in  the  early  1  960' s. 

Comparison  of  Retail  Food  Price  Indexes 

The  "Food  at  Home"  component  of  the 
BLS     Consumer     Price     Index    and  the 
"Farm-Food    Retail   Cost   Index"  vary 
together   closely.     Close  variation  is  to 
be  expected,  since  both  indexes  are  con= 
structed  from  the  same  retail  prices  -- 
those  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
collects    in   46    cities   and  towns.  The 
BLS   Food   at  Home  Index,  however,  in- 
cludes several  foods  not  included  in  the 
ERS  Farm-Food  Index,  which  covers  only 
foods  originating  on  farms  in  this  country. 
Principal  foods  included  in  the  BLS  index 
but  not  in  the  ERS  index  are  beverages 
(coffee,     tea,     and     cola     drinks),  fish, 
bananas,  and  canned  pineapple  and  pine- 
apple juice.    In  December  1  960  these  foods 
accounted    for    10    percent   of  the  total 
value  of  the  foods  covered  by  BLS  index. 
Since  these  products  are  not  included  in 
the  ERS  index,  domestic  farm  foods  have 
all  the  weight  in  that  index,  and  variations 
in   their  prices  have  more  effect  on  the 
ERS  index  than  on  the  BLS  index. 
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Table   5, --Indexes   of    retail   prices    of    food,    food   for   consumption   at  home, 

and   farm-produced   food,  1947-61 
 MQS7-SQ  =  100) 


Year 


Food  1/ 


Retail   cost  of 
farm    foods  2/ 


1947  :                81.  3  81.3  87.8 

1948                                :                88.  2  88.  2  94.6 

1949   :                84.  7  84.  7  89.4 

1950   :                85.  8  85.  8  88.7 

1951                              .  :                 95.  4  95.  4  98.7 

1952   :                 97.  1  97.  1  99.7 

1953   :                 95.  6  96.  8  96.7 

1954   :                 95.  4  96.3  95.0 

1955  .  :                 94.0  94.  4  93 . 5 

1956   .:                94.  7  94.  8  93.7 

1957  :                 97.  8  97.  9  97.1 

1958   :  101.  9  102.  2  102.6 

1959   :  100.3  99.  7  100.3 

• 

1960   :  101.  4  100.  6  101.5 

1961   :  102.  9  101.  5  102.2 


1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Beginning  Jan.  1953  the  food  index  in- 
cludes   restaurant  meals   and  other   food   bought   and   eaten   away   from  home. 

2/  Economic  Research  Service.    This   index  is   the   retail   cost   of  the 
farm-food  market   basket;    see   table   1   for  retail   cost    in  dollars. 


The  Food  at  Home  Index  has  risen 
considerably  more  since  the  late  1940's 
than  the  Farm- Food  Index.  It  decreased 
less  than  the  other  index  during  the  period 
of  price  weakness  from  mid-1948  to  early 
1950,  partly  because  of  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  price  of  coffee  in  1949  and  1950;  and 
it  increased  more  during  the  period  of 
rising  prices  from  early  1950  to  mid- 
1952.  It  then  drifted  lower  more  slowly 
than  the  Farm- Food  Index  during  the 
period  of  price  weakness  that  lasted  until 
early  1956. 


Beginning  with  January  1953,  the  BLS 
has  included  in  its  Food  Index  prices  of 
restaurant  meals  and  other  food  bought 
and  eaten  away  from  home.  Conse- 
quently, the  Food  at  Home  Index  differs 
slightly  from  the  Food  Index,  In  1961 
the  Food  Index  averaged  102.9  (1957-59 
=  100),  compared  with  101.5  for  the  Food 
at  Home  Index.  It  rose  a  little  more 
from  1953  to  1961  than  the  Food  at  Home 
Index. 
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PRESIDENTIAL.  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  REPORT  AND  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS  l/ 


A  recent  Presidential  message  to  Con- 
gress and  a  Presidential  Commission 
Report  contain  recommendations  of  poten- 
tially far  reaching  consequences  to  agri- 


culture. These  reports  call  for  the  first 
substantial  changes  in  the  rules  and  regu= 
lations  affecting  transportation  of  agri- 
cultural products  by  rail  in  over  25  years,, 


Report  of  Presidential  Railroad  Commission 


The  Presidential  Railroad  Commission 
on  work  rules  released  its  report  in 
February,,  The  press,  television,  and 
radio  gave  a  great  deal  of  publicity  to 
the  Commission's  recommendations  for: 
(1 )  Gradual  elimination  of  firemen  from 
most  diesel  locomotives,  (2)  more  pro- 
ductivity from  the  highest  paid  operating 
employees,  and  (3)  modification  of  certain 
rules  that  have  tended  to  increase  costs 
without  increasing  productivity,,  These 
communications  media  gave  le s s  public ity 
to  recommendations  for:  (1)  Reducing  the 
time  on  duty  in  any  day  to  14  and  eventually 
12  from  the  presently  permitted  16  hours, 
and  (2)  changes  that  would  put  many  yard, 
local  freight,  and  miscellaneous  service 
employees  on  a  daily  basis  of  pay  with 
weekly  guarantees  in  place  of  the  present 
mileage  and  other  bases. 

Effects  of  Recommendations 

If  the  changes  can  be  carried  out  as 
the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission 
recommends,  there  should  be  improved 
rail  service  by  better  qualified  personnel 
at  no  increase  in  freight  costs  for  shipper  s 
of  agricultural  products. 

The  Presidential  Commission  estimated 
its  recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
rail  wage  structure  would  result  in  wage 
increases  for  about  75  percent  of  the 
nation's  railway  operating  employees.  It 
said  the  remaining  25  percent  were  em- 
ployees working  24  to  32  hours  per  week 
and  that  reductions  in  their  pay  would  be 
minimized  as  a  result  of  a  recommended 
longer    work    week.      The  Commission 


estimated  its  recommendations  for  wage 
structure  revision  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  about  2  percent  in  freight 
and  yard  service  costs.  It  did  not  estimate 
the  effect  on  costs  of  reducing  the  number 
of  firemen-helpers  required.  The  costs 
of  liberal  employee  protection  provisions 
for  those  displaced  will  probably  equal 
the  savings  from  reduced  employment 
until  near  the  end  of  the  decade  envi- 
sioned for  transition. 

The  Commission's  task  was  that  of 
investigating  the  "common  law"  of  rail° 
road  labor  relations  and  did  not  extend 
to  an  examination  of  railroad  operations 
generally.  Thus,  the  Commission  did 
not  attempt  to  assess  the  long  run  effects 
of  its  recommendations  upon  the  industry 
other  than  to  observe  that  "any  common 
law  must  have  the  capacity  to  change 
and  grow,  else  it  fossilizes  into  a  ritual 
and  hinders  rather  than  advances  the 
interest  which  it  is  designed  to  serve." 

The  Presidential  Railroad  Commission 
pointed  out  that  the  terms  of  labor  had 
been  essentially  worked  out  and  institu- 
tionalized at  the  time  of  World  War  I, 
some  40  years  ago,  and  that  the  basic 
framework  had  not  been  changed  since. 
The  recommendations  if  adopted  promise 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  management 
in  terms  of  more  rational,  efficient 
operations,  and  to  labor  in  terms  of  more 
stable,  modernized,  working  conditions. 
However,  work  rule  changes  will  require 
concessions  from  labor  in  accepting  the 
gradual  combining  and  eliminating  of  some 
positions  and  some  of  the  privileges  that 


1/  Prepared  by  C.  P.  Schumaier,  transportation  economist,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service. 
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go  with  a  few  of  the  most  desirable 
jobs,  and  from  management  in  relinquish ■=■ 
ing  the  freedom  it  has  to  schedule  oper- 
ations with  its  lower  paid  yard  and  local 
freight  service  employees. 

Agricultural  Interest 

There  would  be  increased  costs  to  the 
railroads  in  providing  transportation  for 
agricultural  products  because  they  require 
extensive  gathering  services  provided  by 
the   yard   and  local  service  freight  em- 


ployees whose  terms  of  employment  would 
be  modernized  by  the  Commission,,  How= 
ever,  there  would  be  reduced  costs  to 
railroads  in  the  Commission's  proposals 
on  the  number  and  size  of  crews  needed 
and  the  methods  of  handling  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  cars.  Agriculture 
will  benefit  if  the  recommendations  stim- 
ulate more  rapid  adoption  of  technological 
improvements  by  the  rail  industry  under 
conditions  which  provide  for  stable,  pro= 
gressive,    and   equitable  labor  relations,, 


President's  Transportation  Message 


The  President's  message  to  Congress 
on  transportation  delivered  on  April  5, 
recommends  equally  broad  changes.  The 
President  recommended  less  regulation  of 
freight  and  passenger  rates  and  adoption 
of  user  charges  to  help  finance  a  part 
of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  operating  waterway  and  airway  facilities 
used  by  the  domestic  air  and  inland 
waterway  industries. 

In  his  introduction  he  said,  "The  regu- 
latory commissions  are  required  to  make 
thousands  of  decisions  based  on  out-of- 
date  standards  ....  Some  carriers  are 
prevented  from  making  full  use  of  their 
capacity  by  restrictions  on  freedom  to 
solicit  business  or  adjust  rates.  Re  = 
straints  on  cost -reducing  rivalry  in  rate 
making  often  cause  competition  to  take 
the  form  of  cost-=  increasing  rivalry  -- 
such  as  excessive  promotion  and  solici- 
tation, or  excessive  frequency  of  service 
....  I  am  convinced  that  less  Federal 
regulation  and  subsidization  is  in  the  long 
run  a  prime  prerequisite  of  a  healthy 
intercity  transportation  network." 

Recommendations    for  Congressional 
Action 

The  President  recommended  that  all 
carriers  be  extended  the  exemption  from 
minimum  rate  regulation  by  the  Inter  state 
Commerce  Commis  sion  now  accorded  only 
to  bulk  commodities  moving  on  the  inland 
waterways  and  unmanufactured  agricul= 
tural    and   fishery   products   moving  by 


motor  carriers.  He  said,  "The  combined 
effect  of  extending  these  bulk  and  agri- 
cultural exemptions  will  be  to  reduce 
drastically  and  equalize  fairly  the  regu- 
lations of  freight  rates  in  this  country. 
Freed  to  exercise  normal  managerial 
initiative,  carriers  will  be  able  to  ra- 
tionalize operations  and  reduce  costs; 
and  shippers  should  consequently  enjoy 
a  wider  choice,  improved  service  and 
lower  rates." 

The  President  recommended  repeal  of 
the  present  10  percent  passenger  excise 
tax  on  all  modes  of  transportation.  In 
its  place  he  would  (a)  put  a  5  percent  tax 
on  airline  tickets  and  airfreight  waybills, 
(b)  continue  the  present  commercial  air- 
line fuel  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  gaso- 
line and  extend  it  to  jet  fuel,  and  (c)  subject 
all  other  aviation  fuel  to  a  3  cents  per 
gallon  tax.  In  the  interest  of  equity  he 
also  proposed  a  2  cents  per  gallon  tax 
on  all  fuel  used  in  transportation  on  the 
inland  waterways.  The  effects  of  these 
changes  would  be  to  improve  the  com= 
petitive  position  of  the  railroads,  which 
receive  little  or  no  Federal  help  in 
maintaining  their  facilities;  buses,  air- 
lines, and  the  inland  waterways,  which 
do  receive  substantial  services  fromfacil= 
ities  provided  by  the  Federal  government, 
would  all  be  subject  to  some  form  of 
Federal  excise  taxation  to  pay  for  a  part 
or  all  of  this  assistance. 

Other  portions  of  the  message  dealt 
with  problems  of  less  direct  interest  to 
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agriculture  including  intercity  passenger 
rates,  urban  transit,  mergers,  and  ocean 
and  international  air  transportation,, 

The  final  portion  of  the  message  dealt 
with  labor  relations  and  research,,  The 
President  asserted  the  interest  of  the 
Government  in  developing  policies  that 
would  encourage  productivity  increases 
in  the  transportation  industries  while  rec- 
ognizing the  job  equities  that  are  affected 
by  technological  change 

He  proposed  a  study  of  needed  research 
to  cover  two  broad  areas:  (a)  Scientific 
and  engineering  research,  and  (b)  eco- 
nomic and  policy  research  directed  toward 
consideration  of  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion network  as  an  articulated  and  closely 
linked  system  and  the  impact  of  different 
forms  of  transportation  investment  on 
economic  development,, 

Impact  on  Farm  Costs 

The  President's  proposals  to  extend  the 
present  bulk  water  carrier  and  the  agri- 
cultural commodity  carrier  exemptions 
from  minimum  rate  control  across  the 
board  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
agriculture,,  The  large  percentage  of 
traffic  moving  under  exempt  rates  when 
there  is  a  choice  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  rate  freedom,  geographical  flexibility 
of  service,  and  low  costs  are  important 
characteristics  of  these  exemptions,, 

Railroads  would  be  the  principal  mode 
affected  by  the  broadening  of  exemptions 
for  agricultural  commodities.  About  12 
percent  of  carloads  and  14  percent  of 
railroad  revenue  for  the  period  1957-59 
were  from  agricultural,  fishery,  and  forest 
product  traffic  that  would  no  longer  be 
regulated  under  the  President' s  proposals. 

Rail  transportation   rates   on  the  two 


principal  groups  of  commodities  affected 
have  been  declining  for  4  years  under 
regulation.  Agricultural  rates  declined 
from  a  high  of  136  in  1957  and  1958  to 
131  in  1960  (1947-49s100)  and  rates  for 
products  of  mines  from  119  in  1958  to 
116  in  1960  (1950-100).  Indices  for  1961 
and  1962  are  expected  to  show  further 
declines.  There  would  be  both  downward 
and  upward  adjustments  if  rate  freedom 
were  granted;  however,  upward  adjust- 
ments in  rail  rates  would  still  be  subject 
to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re  = 
view  and  minimum  rates  and  all  trade 
practices  would  be  subject  to  existing 
anti-trust  and  predatory  trade  practices 
laws.  Thus,  the  immediate  effect  of  any 
extension  of  the  exemption  would  probably 
be  only  a  continuation  of  the  present 
downward    trend    in    rail   freight  rates. 

The  repeal  of  the  10  percent  passenger 
excise  tax  on  all  modes  of  transportation 
and  imposition  of  a  5  percent  tax  on 
airline  tickets  would  make  rail  and  bus 
travel  more  economical  compared  to  air= 
line  and  private  car,  or  repeal  would 
enable  railroads  and  buses  to  raise  fares 
without  affecting  their  present  competitive 
position.  In  either  case  the  passenger 
deficits  now  experienced  by  railroads 
might  be  reduced  further  and  be  less  of 
a    burden    to    their    freight  customers. 

Research  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
organize  large  scale  movements  of  agri= 
cultural  commodities  by  truck  on  negoti- 
ated rates  through  the  services  of  truck 
brokers.  2/  Negotiated  as  opposed  to 
published  rates  increase  the  risks  of 
commodity  merchandisers,  however,  they 
also  increase  the  geographical  and  service 
flexibility  with  which  they  can  operate 
and  provide  opportunities  for  profits  in 
the  wise  negotiation  of  rates  and  choice 
of  transportation  not  present  with  fixed 
level  published  rates. 


2/  See,  The  Role  of  Truck  Brokers  in  the  Movement  of  Exempt  Agricultural 
Commodities,  by  John  H.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  525,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Feb.  1962. 
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PRICES  OF  INTERMEDIATE  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  USED  IN 
MARKETING  FARM  FOODS  l/ 


To  perform  the  multitude  of  services 
required  in  marketing  domestic  farm  food 
products,  assemblers,  processors,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  and  away-from-home 
eating  places  buy  a  wide  array  of  goods 
and  services  from  nonfarm  businesses 
not  directly  engaged  in  marketing  food 
productSo  These  intermediate  goods  and 
services,  which  include  fuel,  power,  light, 
packaging  materials,  office  and  restaurant 
supplies,  telephones,  car  repairs,  rents, 
vitamins,  and  a  host  of  other  such  inputs, 
accounted  for  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
bill  for   marketing   farm  foods  in  1961. 

This  article  presents  a  newly  con- 
structed index  showing  changes  in  prices 
of  intermediate  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  marketing  firms  during  the 
postwar  yearso  This  index  will  be  pub- 
lished annually  in  The  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation,  As  in  the  case 
of  other   inputs,    increases    in  prices  of 


intermediate  goods  and  services  that  are 
not  offset  by  increases  in  productivity 
result  in  higher  unit  costs  of  performing 
marketing  services  and,  consequently, 
in  higher  farm-retail  spreads,,  During 
the  postwar  years,  increases  in  prices 
of  intermediate  goods  and  services  bought 
by  marketing  firms  paralleled  the  rise  in 
farm- retail  spreads.  Information  on 
prices  of  nonfarm  inputs  and  on  the 
physical  relations  between  nonfarm  inputs 
and  output  of  marketing  services  provides 
insight  into  supply  conditions  for  these 
services.  This,  in  turn,  gives  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  relation  between  con= 
sumer  demand  for  food  at  retail  and  the 
marketing  system's  demand  for  farm 
products  at  the  farm  level.  Construction 
of  the  index  of  prices  of  intermediate 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  food 
marketing  agencies  is  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  linking  these  two  levels  of 
demand. 


Prices  of  Intermediate  Goods  and  Services 


According  to  preliminary  estimates,  the 
price  index  of  intermediate  goods  and 
services  purchased  by  agencies  engaged  in 
marketing  domestic  farm  food  products 
rose  about  40  percent  from  1947-49  to 
1961  (fig,  1),  The  index  was  the  same 
in  1961  as  in  I960  (table  6),  In  1961, 
the  price  of  services  rose  slightly,  but 
the  price  of  goods  remained  the  same; 
because  of  the  greater  weight  of  goods, 
the  total  index  did  not  go  up.  In  the  four 
postwar  recession  periods,  the  index  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  1948-49 
recession  but  rose  during  each  of  the 
other  three.  It  is  evident  that  if  cost 
of  intermediate  goods  and  services  per 
unit  of  output  decreased,  the  decline  re= 
suited  from  increased  productivity. 


Intermediate  goods  weigh  heavily  in  the 
index  (partly  because  of  the  exclusion 
of  advertising);  in  1947  they  accounted 
for  about  65  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  both  goods  and  services.  In  the  post- 
war period,  1947-49  to  1961,  the  price 
index  for  intermediate  goods  rose  30 
percent  and  because  of  its  greater  relative 
importance  served  to  moderate  the  rise 
in  the  overall  index  resulting  from  the 
greater  rise  in  prices  of  services.  Prices 
of  intermediate  goods  dropped  slightly 
in  1949  and  1952  and  leveled  off  in  1961, 
but  otherwise  showed  year-to-year  in- 
creases in  the  postwar  period.  Prices 
of  packaging  materials,  particularly  those 
made  from  metal,  rose  substantially  faster 
than  the   index  for  goods.     These  rises 


1/  Prepared  by  William  H,  Waldorf,  economist,  and  Jeannette  Findlay,  statistical 
assistant,  Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service. 
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PRICES  OF  INTERMEDIATE  GOODS 
AND  SERVICES 

%  of  1947-49  — |  1  1  1  


Intermediate  services 


1947        1950        1953         1956        1959  1962 

1961  PRELIMINARY 

US  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  ERS  1016-62(4)     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  1 


Table  6.. --Price  indexes  of  intermediate  goods  and  services  in  farm  food  marketing 

(19^7-^9  -  100) 


Intermediate 

:  Intermediate  : 

Year 

Intermediate 

goods  and 

:        goods  : 

services 

\  services 

19^7  

19^8   

19^9  

19k7-k9   

1950   

1951   

1952  

1953   

195^  

1955   

1956   ■ 

1957   

1958   

1959   

i960  , 

1961  1/   

l/  Preliminary 


Percent 

9h 
103 
103 

100 

106 

116 
116 
119 

120 
121 
126 
132 

I3h 
136 

138 
138 


Percent 

95 
103 
102 

100 

10k 

115 
Ilk 

115 
116 

117 
122 

127 
128 
129 

130 
130 


Percent 

93 
102 

105 

100 

109 

117 
121 
126 
127 
130 
133 
139 
Ikk 
lhQ 

151 
152 
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were  partially  offset  by  smaller  increases 
in  prices  of  fuel,  power,  and  light. 

The  price  index  for  intermediate  serv- 
ices increased  in  each  of  the  14  postwar 
years.  In  1961,  the  index  for  services 
was  52  percent  above  the  1 947-49  average. 
This  reflects  sharp  postwar  increases  in 


prices  for  car  repairs  and  garaging  and 
in  industrial  and  commercial  rents,  2_/ 
Property  insurance  showed  a  much  small- 
er rise  than  the  other  services  and, 
because  of  its  relatively  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  services  index,  was  a  mod- 
e rating  influence . 


Space-time  Rates  for  Advertising  3/ 


The  index  of  prices  of  intermediate 
goods  and  services  does  not  include  -- 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly  --  a  price 
series  for  advertising  services  purchased 
by  marketing  agencies.  The  conceptual 
and  statistical  problems  of  constructing 
a  price  series  that  would  show  changes 
in  costs  per  unit  of  advertising  services 
purchased  by  business  firms  are  difficult 
and  may,  in  fact,  prove  to  be  insurmount- 
able. However,  some  insights  into  rising 
costs  of  advertising  that  affect  farm- 
retail  price  spreads  can  be  gleaned  from 
a  "space -time  rate"  index.  An  index 
specially  constructed  by  the  authors  for 
this  purpose  shows  average  space-time 
rates  paid  by  marketing  firms  per  news- 
paper line,  for  spot  television  and  radio 
commercials,  for  an  hour  of  television 
and  radio  time,  and  for  space  or  time 
purchased    in    other   advertising  media. 

According   to   estimates   made   by  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  outlays  for 
advertising  by     food  marketing  corpo- 
rations   tripled    from   1947-49  to  I960, 
A  larger  part  of  this  rise  resulted  from 
higher    space-time    rates.      In  addition, 
the  amount  of  space  and  time  purchased 
increased    during    this    period.  From 


1950  to  1961,  the  space-time  rate  index 
for    food    marketing    firms    rose  about 
120   percent  (table  7),     Television  rates 
showed    the    largest    increase   over  the 
11 -year  period  -  =  spot  TV  was  up  about 
6  times  and  network  television  programs 
about  4   l/2   times.     By  contrast,  rates 
for   daytime    spot   radio  remained  fairly 
constant    and    those    for    network  radio 
program  time   actually  declined.  Line 
rates  in  newspapers  rose  about  60  per- 
cent from  1950  to  1961.    Food  processors 
largely  advertise  through  television,  while 
food   distributors    rely   mainly  on  news- 
paper   advertising.      As    a    result,  food 
processors     experienced  the  largest  in- 
crease   in    space-time  rates  among  food 
marketing    agencies,   about    160  percent 
from   1950  to    1961,      Space-time  rates 
paid  by  food  wholesalers  rose  about  80 
percent  and  those  for  food  retailers  about 
90  percent. 

As  pointed  out,  changes  in  space-time 
rates  charged  by  advertising  media  af- 
fect the  farm- retail  spread  --  the  focal 
point  of  this  article  --  but  the  index  is  not 
a  price  index  showing  the  cost  per  unit 
of  advertising  service  paid  by  food  mar- 
keting agencies.     Firms  deciding  on.  the 


2/  Statistical  time  series  are  not  available  for  either  commercial  Or  industrial 
rental  rates.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this  series  in  the  overall  index,  it  was 
decided  to  use  an  estimating  series  rather  than  assume  that  rental  rates  moved  the 
same  as  all  other  prices  in  the  index.  After  experimenting  with  several  series, 
the  Boeckh  Index  of  Commercial  and  Factory  Building  Costs  was  used.  Comparison 
of  the  Boeckh  Index  of  Residential  Construction  Costs  was  found  to  be  highly  correlated 
with  the  Bur,  Labor  Stat.  Consumer  Price  Index  for  residential  rents  during  the 
postwar  years.  This  suggests  that  there  is  also  a  high  correlation  between  the  Boeckh 
Index  of  Commercial  and  Factory  Building  Costs  and  the  desired  index  of  commercial 
and  industrial  rental  rates. 

3/  Data  used  in  constructing  the  series    analyzed   in  this  section  are  mainly  from 

statistics  published  in  Printers'  Ink.     See  the  technical  appendix  for  further  details 

on  constructing  the  series  discussed  in  the  text. 
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Table   7. — Indexes    of    space-time   rates   and   rates   per  unit   "use"    in  adver- 
tising, 1950-61 

 (19^0  =  100)  


Year 


Space-time  rate 


Space-time  rate 
per  unit  "use" 


:                Percent  Percent 

1950  .  .  :  100  100 

1951  :  118  100 

1952  :  133  104 

1953  :  141  103 

1954   :  151  106 

1955  :  162  106 

1956   :  173  110 

1957   :  187  112 

1958  „  :  197  116 

1959                                          .  .  :  201  118 

1960    210  121 

1961  :  221  125 


kinds  of  media  to  use  in  advertising 
their  products  also  obviously  consider 
size  and  type  of  audience  reached  by 
different  media,  impact  of  different  media 
on  audiences  and  a  host  of  other  factors 
that  affect  consumers'  response  to  food 
sales.  Perhaps  the  simplest  adjustment 
that  can  be  made  to  the  space-time  rate 


index  is  to  allow  for  changes  in  circu- 
lation of  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
in  "home  hours  use"  of  television  and 
radio.  When  we  do  this,  the  space- 
time  rate  index  on  a  per  "use"  basis 
shows  an  increase  of  only  25  percent 
from  1950  to  1961  compared  with  about 
120  percent  without  adjustment. 


Comparison  With  Other  Series 


Changes  in  farm-retail  spreads  result 
from  a  combination  of  changes  in  "im- 
plicit" prices  of  services  performed  by 
food  marketing  agencies  and  of  changes 
in  non-processing  4/  services  per  unit 
of  farm  products  "moving  through  the 
system.  Changes  in  these  implicit  prices 
for  services,  in  turn,  reflect  changes 
in  prices  of  non-farm  inputs  employed 
by  food  marketing  agencies  and  changes 
in  the  productivity  of  these  inputs. 


Figure  2  brings  together  available  in- 
formation on  input  costs  in  food  market- 
ing and  compares  these  with  the  farm- 
retail  spread  (all  expressed  in  index 
numbers).  The  price  index  for  inter- 
mediate goods  and  services  paralleled 
the  farm- retail  spread  index  during  the 
postwar  years;  both  series  were  about 
40  percent  greater  in  1961  than  in  the 
base  period,  1947=49.  Judging  from  an 
index  of  prices  of  producers'  new  durable 


4/  The  farm- retail  spread  is  an  estimate  of  charges  for  marketing  a  fixed  quantity 
of  farm  foods  ("The  Farm-Food  Market  Basket" )  bought  per  family  by  urban  moderate 
income  families  in  1952.  Because  of  limited  specifications  used  when  collecting 
price  data,  BL.S  reported  changes  in  prices  may  actually  reflect  changes  in  process- 
ing services  per  physical  unit  of  the  commodity;  to  this  extent,  the  farm-retail 
spread  will  reflect  changes  in  processing  services. 
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FARM-RETAIL  SPREAD  AND  INPUT 
COSTS  IN  FOOD  MARKETING 
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1956 


1959 


1962 


*  IMPLICIT  PRICE  DEFLATOR  FOR  PRODUCERS'  DURABLE  EQUIPMENT, 
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1961  PRELIMINARY 
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Figure  2 


equipment  for  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
5/  prices  of  machines  and  equipment 
purchased  by  food  marketing  agencies 
rose  about  as  much  or  perhaps  some- 
what more  than  the  index  for  intermediate 
goods  and  service s.  By  comparison, 
average  hourly   earnings    rose   about  85 


percent.  This  increase  in  average  hour° 
ly  earnings  reflects  higher  wage  rates; 
but,  it  also  reflects  increases  in  the 
"quality"  of  labor  inputs  as  evidenced 
by  a  postwar  shift  from  production  line 
jobs  to  nonproduction  line  jobs»  6/ 


5/  We  also  attempted  to  construct  an  index  of  prices  of  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment purchased  by  food  marketing  firms  but,  because  of  lack  of  data,  we  found 
that  a  specially  constructed  series  would  be  no  better  than  simply  using  the  Implicit 
Price  Deflator  for  Producers'  Durable  Equipment  published  by  the  U.  S„  Dept. 
Commerce.  The  other  approaches  were  based  on  (1)  prices  reported  by  the  Bur. 
Labor  Stat,  in  its  Wholesale  Price  series,  and  (2)  price  data  "implicitly"  given 
in  value  and  quantity  of  shipments  data  reported  for  the  Food  Machinery  Products 
industry  in  Censuses  of  Manufactures.  In  regard  to  (1),  the  data  are  not  specifically 
for  the  kinds  of  equipment  used  by  food  marketing  agencies  and  the  specially  con- 
structed series  showed  the  same  relative  changes  as  the  Commerce  Dept.  series; 
in  regard  to  (2),  the  specifications  are  too  broadly  defined  to  make  the  series  useful. 
None  of  the  three  series  are,  in  fact,  what  we  are  ideally  after  the  "price"  of 
capital  services  employed  in  food  marketing. 

6/  On  increases  in  the  quality  of  labor  inputs  in  food  manufacturing,  see  Change 
ing  Composition  of  Labor  Force  in  the  Food  Manufacturing  Industry,"  by  Imogene 
Bright,  July  1957,  and  "Scientific  Workers  in  Food  Manufacturing  Industries," 
by  the  same  author,  April  1961,  both  in  The  Mktg.  and  Trans.  Situation,  U.  S.  Econ. 
Res.  Ser. 
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Despite  the  many  qualifications  of  these 
data,  it  is  evident  that  food  marketing 
firms  have  been  confronted  with  rising 
prices  for  nonfarm  inputs  since  the  end 
of  World  War  IL  Judging  by  product- 
ivity developments  in  food  manufacturing 
where   average   annual   gains   were  pro- 


bably larger  than  those  for  the  food 
marketing  system  as  a  whole,  prices 
of  each  of  the  nonfarm  inputs  substan- 
tially outpaced  the  postwar  rise  of  pro- 
ductivity in  food  marketing,  7/  These 
developments  probably  account  for  a  large 
part  of  the  rise  in  the  farm=retail  spread. 


Technical  Appendix 


Description  of  Index 

The  price  index  of  intermediate  goods 
and  services  presented  in  this  article 
is  composed  of  43  series  of  price  rela= 
tives  and  uses  base  year  weights,,  These 
base  year  weights  are  purchasers*  values 
of  goods  and  services  bought  by  food 
marketing  agencies  in  1947,  Where  spe- 
cific price  data  were  not  available  for 
goods  or  services  which  accounted  for 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  total,  prices 
of  close  substitutes  were  used. 

Sources  of  Data 

Thirty-eight  of  the  price  series  are  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  whole- 
sale price  indexes;  the  rest  are  from 
other  sources  (table  8)«  Data  on  values 
of  goods  and  services  purchased  were 
obtained  from  the  BL.S  Interindustry  Study 
for  1947.  8/  This  study  estimated  input- 
output  relations  in  the  national  economy 
with  details  on  kinds  and  values  of  inputs 
in  each  industry  or  industry  group., 

Coverage 


The  index  covers  industries  processing 
farm  foods,  wholesale  and  retail  food 
trade,  and  eating  and  drinking  places. 
Wholesale  trade  was  represented  in  the 
index  by  the  farm  food  marketing  com- 
ponents of  stockyards,  warehouses,  whole- 
sale agents  and  brokers,  and  of  merchant 
wholesalers.  Retail  trade  was  repre- 
sented   by    both   retail   food    stores  and 


eating  places0  Because  the  BL.S  Inter- 
industry Study  did  not  separate  trade 
between  food  and  nonfood  outlets,  input 
values  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  had 
to  be  allocated  to  farm  food  trade  by 
the  proportion  of  total  value  added  at- 
tributed to  farm  food  operations  in  these 
trades.  For  eating  and  drinking  places 
the  proportion  was  that  of  farm  food 
inputs  to  all  inputs  of  food  and  drink. 
Similarly,  proportional  allocations  were 
made  for  excluding  nonfarm  food  manu- 
facturing from  the  food  processing  sec- 
tors.. Input  values  of  each  of  the  selected 
goods  and  services  were  totaled  for  manu- 
facturing and  trade.  These  were  used 
as  base  year  weights  in  order  to  aggre- 
gate the  component  price  series  described 
above    into   a   goods  and  services  index. 

These  subindexes  were  in  turn  aggre= 
gated  into  a  total  index*  Their  relative 
importance  was  assigned  as  follows:  The 
weight  given  the  goods  index  was  in 
proportion  to  value  of  all  intermediate 
goods  inputs  to  food  marketing.  The 
weight  given  the  services  index  excluded 
input  value  of  advertising  but  included 
all  other  services.  That  is,  we  assumed 
that  the  prices  of  the  missing  series 
(except  advertising)  moved  the  same  as 
the  covered  series. 

Of  the   total  value  of  all  intermediate 
inputs,  16  percent  is  for  goods  not  spec- 
ified  by  kind  in  the  Interindustry  Study. 
Advertising  accounts  for  another  10  per- 
cent.     Of  the  74  percent  remaining,  65 


~TJ  Oil  productivity  in  food  processing,  see  "Productivity  and  Food  Processing 
Colts,"  by  William  H.  Waldorf,  Agr.  Econ.  Res.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Vol.  XIV,  (Jan- 
uary 1962). 

8/  "The  Interindustry  Relations  for  1947,"  by  Duane  W.  Evans  and  Marvin  Hoffen- 
berg,  Rev,  of  Econ.  and  Stat.,  Volume  34,  (1952),  pp.  97=142. 
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Table  8. — Index  of  intermediate  goods  and  services:    Component  statistical  series,  relative  importance 

in  19k  J,  and  description  of  data 


Series 

:  Relative 
:  importance 
:  19^7 

:                           Description  of  data  l/ 

:  Percent 

Intermediate  goods 

6k. 0 

Fuel,  power,  and  light 

:       16.  k 

:        7  wholesale  price  indexes:    Anthracite  and  bitumi- 
:    nous  coal,  natural  gas,  electricity,  fuel  oil,  lubri- 
:     eating  oil,  and  gasoline 

Tin  cans,  closures,  metal 

barrels 

:  11.3 

:        2  wholesale  price 
:  barrels 

indexes :    Tin  cans  and  steel 

Paper  wrap  and  packaging 

:       15. T 

:        2  wholesale  price  indexes:    Paper  excluding  news- 
:    print  and  paper  products  such  as  boxboard 

Glass  jars  and  bottles 

!  li-.o 

:        3  wholesale  price 
:     jars  and  bottles 

indexes :    Wide  and  narrowneck 

Crates  and  "barrels 

:  1.7 

:        2  wholesale  price 
oak  lumber 

indexes :    Southern  pine  and  white 

Cotton  and  burlap  bagging, 

etc. 

!  3-* 

:        6  wholesale  price  indexes :    Burlap,  jute  and  cord- 
age, four  constructions  of  cotton  fabric 

Plastic  and  foil  wrap 

:  1.3 

2  wholesale  price 
foil 

indexes :    Plactics  and  aluminum 

Car  repair  parts 

!  k.i 

1  wholesale  price 
beginning  1961,  car 

index:    Before  1961  truck  prices; 
repair  parts 

Tires  and  tubes 

'           .8  : 

1  wholesale  price 
motor  vehicles 

index:    Tires  and  tubes,  all 

Vitamins 

1.6  : 

1  wholesale  price 

index:    Vitamin  B 

Salt 

.5 

1  wholesale  price 

index 

Brooms  and  brushes 

.2  : 

1  wholesale  price 
brushes 

index:    Household  and  industrial 

Office  supplies 

.k  : 

1  wholesale  price 

index:    Office  supplies 

Restaurant  supplies 

1.7  : 

6  wholesale  price 
chinaware,  cutlery 

indexes :    Tableware,  cookingware, 

Soap  and  detergents 

•  9  : 

1  wholesale  price 

index:    Soap  and  detergents 

Intermediate  services 

36.0  : 

Car  repairs  and  garaging 

5.6 

1  consumer  price  index:    Car  repairs 

Telephone 

2.3  : 

1  consumer  price  index :  Telephone 

Property  insurance 

7-5  : 

1  consumer  price  index:    Property  insurance 

Construction  maintenance 

1  series:    Average  hourly  earnings,  production 
workers,  general  contracting 

Industrial  and  commercial 

rents  : 

17.0  : 

1  series:     E.  H.  Boeckh  and  Associates.     Index  of 
Commercial  and  Factory  Building  Costs 

Intermediate  goods  and.  services  : 

100.0  : 

1/  All  data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  except  the  E.  H.  Boeckh  Index  of  Commercial  and 
factory  Building'  Costs,  which  is  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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percent  is  covered  by  the  inputs  used 
in  the  index.  The  remaining  8  percent 
is  specified  but  not  used  because  ade- 
quate price  data  are  not  available,,  Major 
omissions  of  goods  are  artificial  ice, 
miscellaneous  chemicals,  and  nonfood  con- 
tainers. Major  omissions  of  services 
are  various  kinds  of  repair  and  pro- 
fessional services- 
Advertising 

Printers'  Ink  publishes  indexes  for 
space-time  rates  and  rates  per  unit  use 
by  advertising  media.  These  are  the 
basic  series  for  the  indexes  constructed 
by  the  authors. 

The  following  method  was  used  for 
both    sets    of  data.      Allocations  within 


processing,  within  wholesaling,  and  with- 
in retailing  were  estimated  for  five  media 
on  the  basis  of  advertising  expenditures 
by  food  marketing  firms  reported  by 
Printers'  Ink.  Newspaper s  received  about 
75  percent  of  retail  advertising.  About 
75  percent  of  processors'  advertising 
was  distributed  among  newspaper  s,  maga- 
zines, and  network  TV  in  roughly  equal 
proportions.  Wholesale  advertising  was 
assumed  to  be  in  business  paper  s  entirely. 

The  media  indexes  described  in  an 
earlier  section  were  combined  by  these 
distribution  weights  in  order  to  obtain 
an  index  for  each  marketing  function. 
The  three  indexes  were  then  aggregated 
with  values  of  input  weights. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  U.  S.  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  1/ 


Raw  cane  sugar  for  the  U„  S.  market 
is  produced  in  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
in  many  foreign  countries.  Most  of  it, 
however,  is  refined  at  mainland  refineries 
located  in  costal  citiesc  Beet  sugar,  all 
in  refined  form,  is  produced  in  factories 
located  in  15  western  and  midwestern 
States  from  beets  grown  in  22  States,, 
The  level  of  technological  development, 
particularly   in  the   production   of  sugar 


cane,  varies  widely  among  producing 
areas,  depending  on  socio-economic  fac- 
tors peculiar  to  each  area,  Some  areas 
have  progressed  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
while  others  have  continued  to  lag.  This 
report  considers  recent  shifts  of  supply 
of  sugar  for  the  United  States,  technol- 
ogical  developments  in  producing,  refin- 
ing,  and  handling  sugar,  and  the  growing 
importance  of  alternative  sweetners. 


Shifts  in  Sources  of  Supply 

The  Uo  So  sugar  industry  operates  II  period,  but  were  reestablished,  with 
under  a  quota  system  that  limits,  by  some  modifications,  in  1948.  Total  quota 
areas,  how  much  sugar  can  be  marketed  supplies  and  their  distribution  by  areas 
in  the  U.  S.  each  year.  These  quotas  of  origin  in  1948,  1959,  and  1961  were: 
were    suspended   during  the   World  War 

Percentage   of  total 

1948       1959  1961 

Domestic   beet   area  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  .  0  „  24  24  27 

Mainland  cane   ..............  ,  6  6  8 

Hawaii  e  0  c  10  11  11 

Puerto  Rico   14  10  10 

Virgin   Islands  0.  \J  1/  X/ 

Philippin6SCei«ecieoi««itii*cecieio  4-  IX  14 

Cuba.                                                                       41  35  0 

Other   countries    1  _3_  3  0 

Total....                                                        100  100  100 

Total   supplies    (1,000   tons)            7,098  9,246  9,701 

1_/  Less   than   0.5  percent. 


Changes    in  the   proportionate  shares 

of  the   various   areas   between  1948  and 

1959  were  relatively  minor.    The  largest 

change   occurred   in  the    Philippines,  an 

increase   from  4  to    11    percent.  This 

was  a  result  of  the  recovery  of  the 
sugar  industry  from  the  destruction  suf= 

fered  during  World  War  II.  The  decrease 
in  the  Puerto  Rican  share  was  caused 
by  a  poor  crop  in  1959.  Amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act  in  1951  and  1956  re- 
duced slightly  the  quota  for  Cuban  sugar. 


A  drastic  shift  occurred,  however  ,  in 
mid- 1960  when  sugar  imports  from  Cuba 
were  suspended.  Since  that  time  nearly 
all  of  the  supply  formerly  coming  from 
Cuba  has  been  purchased  from  other 
foreign  countries.  The  Sugar  Act  includes 
a  formula  for  allocating  such  supplies 
among  countries  having  quotas  in  the 
U.  S.  market  and  also  directions  for 
obtaining  quantities  not  available  under 
the  formula  from  the  same  or  other 
countries.         Replacements  of  former 


l/  Prepared  by  Roy  A.  Ballinger  and  Robert  G.  Martin,  agricultural  economists, 
Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service. 
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Cuban  supplies  from  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  1,187,000  tons  during  the 
last  half  of  I960,  2,975,000  tons  in  1961, 
and    1,604,000   tons   for  the  first  half  of 


1962,  a  total  of  5,766,000  tons.  The 
percentage  distribution  among  countries 
of  this  total  quantity  from  mid- 1960  to 
mid-1  962  was: 


Percent 


Mexico 

Dominican  Republic 

1  A  Q 

Peru 

ICQ 

Philippine  s 

l  o  n 
I  o0u 

Nicaragua 

U4 

Haiti 

1.1 

Brazil 

8.4 

British  West  Indies -British  Guiana 

6e4 

India 

4.7 

China  (Taiwan) 

309 

Australia 

1.6 

French  West  Indies 

1.4 

Columbia 

1.3 

Other  countries 

2.8 

Total 

100.0 

The  quantities  authorized  for  Mexico, 
Peru,  the  Philippines  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  in  addition  to  the  quotas 
they  received  under  other  provisions  of 
the  law.  None  of  the  other  countries 
mentioned  has  a  quota  in  the  United 
States  market. 

Although  the  shift  in  the  U.  S.  source 
of  supply  from  Cuba  to  other  countries 
has  been  much  easier  than  many  people 
expected,  various  problems  have  arisen. 
Deliveries  from  Cuba  could  be  made  to 
the  United  States  within  a  few  days  after 
purchase.  Much  of  the  new  supply  must 
come  far  greater  distances,  and  delivery 
dates  are  less  certain.  This  creates 
a  need  for  larger  inventories  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  ships  to  main- 
tain the  needed  volume  of  imports. 


Variations  in  the  quality  of  raw  sugar 
obtained  from  different  countries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  uniform  quality 
formerly  obtained  from  Cuba,  has  caused 
minor  difficulties  for  U.  S.  cane  sugar 
refiners.  Such  variations  require  care  = 
ful  mixing  of  sugar  from  two  or  more 
sources  and  other  adjustments  in  the 
refining  process. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  no  diffi~ 
culty  in  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  from 
sugar  exporting  countries.  In  recent 
years,  sugar  supplies  have  been  abun- 
dant in  world  markets,,  and  exporting 
countries  have  had  difficulty  disposing 
of  their  output. 


Mechanization  of  Production 


Historically,  the  growing  and  harvesting 
of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  have  re- 
quired much  hand  labor.  In  the  United 
States,  increasing  labor  costs  have  en- 
couraged the  development  of  new  machines. 
Growing,  harvesting,  loading,  and  hauling 
cane  and  beets  have  been  mechanized  to 


a  large  extent,  particularly  in  the  main- 
land growing  areas  and  Hawaii.  Although 
progress  has  been  slower  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  situation  has  improved  considerably 
in  recent  years,  including  promising  de- 
velopments in  the  mechanical  harvesting 
of   cane    (table  9). 
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Table    9 . --Man-hour s    of   f ieldwork   required   per   ton   of    sugar    (raw   value)  in 
producing   sugarcane   and   sugar   beets    in   the  United  States,    I960   and  per- 
centage  decline   from  1948 


Area  :Man-hours , I960 !    .Percentage   reduction   from  1948 


:  Number  Percent 
Sugarcane:  : 

Louisiana   .  ,  .  „  .  .  .  „.«,..  :  48  57 

Florida   :  22  63 

Hawaii   0  „  „  :  17  45 

Puerto  Rico   :  89  36 

Sugar   beets,  ...0  „.:  23  44 


Sugar  Reports,   Sept.  1961 


The  man-hours  of  field  labor  required 
in  I960  to  produce  sufficient  sugarcane 
or  sugar  beets  to  yield  1  ton  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  varied  from  about  17  hours  in 
Hawaii  to  89  in  Puerto  Rico,  Field  labor 
requirements  have  declined  significantly 
in  all  areas  since  1948*  The  largest 
percentage  decline  has  been  made  in 
Florida,  and  the  smallest  in  Puerto  Rico, 
While  increased  mechanization  appears  to 
be  the  major  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
man-hours  of  labor  used  in  producing 
a  ton  of  sugar,  increased  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre,  particularly  in  the  sugar  beet 
areas  (32  percent)  and  in  Florida  (44 
percent)  have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  decline,, 


Mechanization  on  the  farm  generally 
has  resulted  in  larger  farms  and  fewer 
farmers  growing  cane  or  beets.  In- 
creases in  yields  have  come  with  im- 
proved production  practices,  such  as  the 
use  of  higher  yielding  varieties,  greater 
use  of  fertilizer,  and  better  insecticides. 
In  Puerto  Rico,  the  number  of  farms 
has  declined  ,  but  there  have  also  been 
declines  in  the  acres  in  cane  per  farm, 
the  yield  of  cane  per  acre,  and  the 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  Ad- 
verse weather  conditions  and  delays  in 
adopting  new  production  practices  appear 
to  be  important  factors  accounting  for 
these  trends. 


Processing 


Practically  the  same  basic  procedures 
have  been  used  for  several  decades  in 
extracting  sugar  from  cane  and  beets. 
However,  many  improvements  in  tech= 
niques  have  either  reduced  the  labor 
requirements  of  processing  cane  and  beets 
or  offer  other  advantages,  such  as  the 
recovery  as  sugar  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  sucrose  in  the  cane  or  beets. 
Recent  developments  include  automatic 
centrifugals  used  at  both  raw  sugar  mills 
and    refineries,    the    ion   exchange  pro- 


cess, and  the  storage  of  beet  juice  for 
several  months  at  the  beet  sugar  factory 
before  extracting  the  sugar. 

Technological  changes,  both  in  process- 
ing plants  and  in  the  transportation  of 
cane  and  beets  to  these  plants,  have 
encouraged  the  construction  of  larger 
plants  or  increases  in  the  capacity  of 
existing  plants.  Competition  from  these 
larger  and  more  efficient  plants  has 
caused  a  number   of  plants,  usually  the 
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smaller  and  older  ones,  to  cease  oper  = 
ationSo  The  number  of  plants  processing 
sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  decreas- 
ed from  71  in  1948  to  62  in  I960,  al- 
though the  production  of  beet  sugar  rose 


86  percent  during  this  period,,  In  the 
mainland  cane  area  62  plants  were  pro- 
cessing sugarcane  in  1948  and  only  49 
in  I960,  while  production  of  sugar  rose 
about  one -third. 


Transportation  and  Handling 


Bulk  Raw  Sugar 

One  of  the  more  marked  changes  in 
the  movement  of  raw  cane  sugar  from 
producing  mills  to  mainland  refineries 
has  been  the  worldwide  shift  from  the 
use  of  bags  to  bulk  handling „  The  shift 
started  prior  to  World  War  II,  but  did 
not  become  of  major  importance  in  the 
United  States  until  after  the  war, 

A  complete  shift  from  bags  to  bulk 
handling  involves  the  installation  of  new, 
or  the  modification  of  existing,  facilities 
for  handling  raw  sugar  in  mills,  for 
loading  bulk  sugar  in  railroad  cars,  trucks, 
or  ships,  and  for  unloading  at  cane  sugar 
refineries,,  The  most  expensive  new 
equipment  involved  in  the  change  is  that 
needed  to  load  and  unload  ocean  vessels. 
Producers  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  established  specialized  terminals 
whose  sole  function  is  to  load  raw  sugar 
on  vessels  for  shipment  to  mainland 
refineries.  All  raw  sugar  from  these 
areas  is  now  shipped  in  bulk. 

Some  of  the  cane  sugar  refineries  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones,  are  not  equipped  to  handle  raw  sugar 
in  bulk  and  some  of  the  countries  from 
which  the  United  States  imports  sugar 
do  not  ship  it  all  in  bulk,  A  sizable 
volume  of  business  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary for  maximum  savings  from  bulk 
ocean  shipments. 

Handling  a  sufficient  volume  of  raw 
sugar  in  bulk  has  cost- saving  potential 
because  of  the  labcr  it  replaces  both 
for  raw  sugar  producers  and  cane  sugar 
refineries.  This  method  is  gaining  favor 
even  in  certain  underdeveloped  countries 
where  labor  is  plentiful  and  wages  com- 
paratively low. 


Price  quotations  for  bulk  sugar  are 
usually  2  to  4  cents  per  hundred-weight 
lower  than  those  for  bagged  sugar.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  loss  of  income  to 
refiners  from  the  sale  of  used  bags  when 
they    shift    from    bag   to   bulk  handling. 

Bulk  Refined  Sugar 

Since  World  War  II,  there  also  has 
been  a  marked  shift  to  bulk  handling  and 
shipping  of  refined  sugar  in  both  dry  and 
liquid  form,  Liquid  sugar  accounted  for 
25  percent  of  the  total  delivered  to  in- 
dustrial and  institutional  users  in  I960, 
compared  with  19  percent  in  1957,  Dry 
bulk  deliveries  increased  to  about  21 
percent  of  the  total  in  I960,  from  12 
percent  in  1957,  The  proportion  of 
total  deliveries  in  dry  bulk  and  liquid 
to  industrial  and  institutional  users  in 
I960  varied  from  62  percent  in  the  west- 
ern  States   to   26   percent   in   the  South, 

Industry  estimates  indicate  that  many 
users  of  refined  sugar  can  save  one-half 
cent  per  pound  or  more  by  using  bulk 
facilities.  These  savings  result  from 
lower  labor  requirements  for  handling 
and  storing  and  from  a  reduced  price 
from  refiners.  There  are  certain  limit- 
ations in  receiving  bulk  refined  sugar 
such  as  volume  of  sugar  needed  and 
distance  from  refinery.  This  is  especially 
true  of  liquid  sugar  which  is  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  water.  In  some  areas, 
the  transportation  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come by  shipping  dry  sugar  to  secondary 
distribution  points  where  it  is  converted 
to  liquid  form  for  local  delivery. 

Blending 

A  recent  development  in  the  marketing 
of  refined  sugar  and  corn  sirup  has  been 
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the  blending  of  the  two  products  for  sale 
to  industrial  users.  Both  sugar  refiners 
and  corn  sirup  producers  prepare  blends 
of  liquid  sugar  and  corn  sirup,  which  are 
widely  used  in  the  candy,  canning,  and 
baking  industries.  The  primary  advan- 
tages of  a  ready  =  mixed  blend  to  users 
are  greater  convenience,  lower  operating 
costs,    and    improved    sanitation.  Few 


statistics  are  available  on  the  production 
and  sale  of  blends,  but  the  corn  refining 
industry  used  about  84,000  tons  of  corn 
sirup  in  1959  in  mixed  sirup.  Recent 
announcements  by  the  sugar  trade  in= 
dicate  that  dry  mixtures  o  f  sugar  and 
corn  sugar  (dextrose)  also  are  being 
offered  to  industrial  users. 


Types  of  Users 


The  proportion  of  sugar  consumed  in 
the  United  States  which  is  being  used  by 
industrial  food  processors  has  been  in- 
creasing since  World  War  II.  The  share 
going  directly  to  households  has  been 
decreasing.  In  I960,  about  54  percent 
of  the  sugar  delivered  by  manufacturers 
and  importers  went  directly  to  industrial 
users,  principally  canners,  confectioner s, 
bakers,  soft  drink  bottlers,  and  manu- 
facturers of  ice  cream  and  condensed 
milk.      It   is    estimated   that    in  addition 


to  direct  deliveries,  approximately  10 
percent  of  total  sugar  deliveries  reached 
industrial  users  through  wholesalers.  In 
1949  direct  deliveries  to  industrial  users 
amounted  to  only  42  percent  of  total 
deliveries.  Deliveries  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  however,  declined  from 
56  percent  of  the  total  in  1949  to  44  per- 
cent in  I960.  Sales  to  hotels,  restau= 
rants  and  institutions,  although  relatively 
small,  increased  at  an  even  faster  rate 
than  those  to  industrial  users. 


Market  Potential 


New  Uses 

The  sugar  industry  has  sponsored  con- 
siderable research  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop new  sugar  products  for  which  sub- 
stantial markets  could  be  found.  As 
yet,  none  of  the  new  products  has  be- 
come  of  much   commercial  importance. 

The  greatest  potential  for  new  uses  of 
sugar  seems  to  be  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry. Sugar  could  become  a  source 
of  raw  material  for  synthetic  surface 
acting  agents  (surficants),  which  might 
be  used  in  detergents,  soap,  shampoos, 
dentifrices,  shaving  preparations,  print- 
ing ink,  paint,  and  emulsifiers  in  food 
preparations.  Sugar -derived  chemicals 
are  also  available  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plastics.     Chemicals  derived 


from  sugar,  if  they  are  to  be  used  com- 
mercially, must  compete  with  products 
already  on  the  market.  The  competitive 
position  of  new  products  developed  from 
sugar  would,  of  course,  be  improved  if 
sugar  for  such  purposes  could  be  pur- 
chased at  world  prices  rather  than  the 
higher  prices  commonly  prevailing  in 
the  United  States. 

Byproducts 

Molasses,  the  chief  byproduct  of  sugar 
manufacture,  is  used  mainly  in  commer- 
cially mixed  livestock  feeds.  The  quan- 
tity used  for  this  purpose  has  almost 
doubled  since  1950,  while  the  volume 
used  for  the  production  of  alcohol  has 
declined  to  an  insignificant  quantity,  ex- 
cept in  periods  of  unusually  low  prices. 


Alternative  Sweeteners 


The  most  important  sweeteners  other  sirup  and  dextrose.  These  are  pur  = 
than  sugar  in  the  United  States  are  corn      chased  largely   by   industrial  users  and 
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are  mixed  with  sugar  by  manufacturers. 
Relatively  small  quantities  of  nonealoric 
sweeteners,  saccharin  and  sucaryl,  also 
are  used  to  prepare  foods  purchased 
largely  by  persons  interested  in  weight 
control  or  with  other  health  problems,, 
The  noncaloric  sweeteners  are  used  alone 
rather  than  in  combination  with  other 
sweeteners. 

Factors  which  determine  the  extent 
to  which  corn  sirup  or  dextrose  replaces 
sugar  include  relative  cost,  availability, 
convenience  and  the  qualities  desired  in 
the  final  products  In  many  cases  pro- 
cessors probably  would  prefer  sugar  as 
the  sole  sweetening  agent,  but  the  lower 
price  at  which  corn  sirup  or  dextrose 
usually  can  be  obtained  encourages  the 
replacement  of  some  sugar  with  either 
corn  sirup,  dextrose  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  The  extent  of  the  substitution 
depends    largely    on    the    effect    on  the 


quality  of  the  product  being  manufactured,, 
Where  the  quality  i  s  lowered  by  corn 
sweeteners,  the  proportion  used  isneces- 
sarily  lower  than  in  other  cases.  For 
many  canned  products,  regulations  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  set  the 
maximum  proportion  of  corn  sirup  or 
dextrose  which  can  be  mixed  with  sugar. 

The  distribution  of  corn  sirup  in  the 
United  States  increased  about  62  percent 
from  1948  to  1961  from  520,000  to  842,000 
tons.  In  contrast,  sugar  deliveries  rose 
only  about  31  percent,  from  6,863,000 
to  8,983,000  tons.  The  rate  of  increase 
for  dextrose  was  approximately  equal 
to  that  for  sugar.  Comparable  statistics 
are  not  available  for  noncaloric  sweet- 
eners. However  available  reports  in- 
dicate that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  their  consumption,  although 
the  total  quantity  used  is  still  small 
relative  to  other  sweeteners. 
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SOME  GUIDES  FOR  IMPROVING  COMMODITY 
PROMOTIONAL  PROGRAMS  l/ 


Market  expansion  has  become  a  matter 
of  major  concern  in  many  agricultural 
industries  where  markets  are  soft  or 
decliningo  Many  farm  groups  have  come 
to  view  promotion  as  offering  at  least 
a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of 
strengthening  or  maintaining  markets,, 
This  interest  in  promotion  has  increased 
to  the  extent  that  more  than  1,100  or- 
ganized commodity  groups  are  investing 
in  excess  of  $75  million  annually  for 
advertising  and  promotional  purpose  s. 
Thus,  sales  promotion  by  agricultural 
groups  has  become  a  significant  part 
of  the  marketing  activities  involved  in 
moving  farm  products  from  producer 
to  consumer. 

Although  promotional  expenditures  in 
the  aggregate  are  of  substantial  magni- 
tude, they  are  relatively  small  for  some 
individual  producer  organizations,.  In 
organizations  where  funds  are  limited, 
it  is  difficult  to  employ  qualified  per- 
sonnel with  specialized  experience  in 
the  field  of  advertising  to  execute  their 
promotional  programs.  In  many  in- 
stances, even  in  some  of  the  larger  organ- 
izations, the  leaders  have  limited  experi- 
ence in  marketing  and  are  largely  produc- 
tion oriented.  In  addition,  for  a  number 
of  these  organizations,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  are  a  relatively  new 
undertaking. 

These  circumstances  raise  the  question 
of  how  effectively  these  promotional  funds 
are  being  employed  and  what  measures 
might  be  taken  to  improve  the  operations 
of  producer-promotion  groups„ 


The  Economic  Research  Service  re  = 
cently  conducted  a  study  to  appraise 
the  present  operational  practices  and 
procedures  of  commodity  promotional 
groups  and  to  obtain  information  which 
would  aid  in  formulating  broad  recom= 
mendations  for  increasing  the  effective- 
ness with  which  these  programs  are 
executed,,  Information  for  the  study  was 
obtained  from  a  survey  of  a  sample  of 
producer-promotion  groups,  marketing 
cooperatives,  commercial  food  process- 
ing  and  distributing  firms,  and  adver  = 
tising  and  public  relations  agencies  serv- 
icing agricultural  clients.  The  results 
of  the  survey  are  appraised  in  this  arti= 
cle  in  the  light  of  quantitative  research 
findings  in  other  studies  and  commonly 
accepted  views  of  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients of  effective  promotional  practices 
and  procedures. 

The  results  of  the  study  obviously 
cannot  present  a  complete  advertising 
or  promotional  guide  for  all  agricultural 
promotional  groups.  Nor  is  this  article 
intended  to  do  so.  Rather,  the  aim  is 
to  touch  on  some  of  those  aspects  of 
promotion  that  appeared  to  be  in  most 
need  of  attention  and  improvement  and 
to  stimulate  interest  among  producer 
groups  in  bringing  about  further  improve- 
ments. A  report  to  be  issued  later 
will  cover  in  more  detail  various  as  = 
pects  of  promotional  procedures  and  prac- 
tices along  with  recommendations  for 
making  improvements. 


17  Prepared  by  Peter  L.  Henderson  and  Wendell  E,  Clement.  This  paper  is 
based  largely  upon  a  study  conducted  under  contract  by  Northwestern  University 
with  the  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  market 
research  report  covering  the  findings  of  this  study  by  Drs.  Harper  Boyd,  William 
C.  Gordon,  and  Ralph  Westfall  will  be  released  at  a  future  date.  Also,  other  research 
findings  of  the  Department  and  experience  gained  in  conducting  research  in  this 
area  are  utilized  in  supporting  recommendations  made  in  this  paper. 
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Role    of   Promotion    in  Creating  Demand 


One  of  the  findings  of  the  study  was 
that  many  officials  of  producer-promotion 
groups  did  not  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  specific  role  played  by  adver= 
tising  in  creating  demand  for  a  product,, 
Advertising  is  not  executed  in  a  vacuum 
but  must  be  integrated  with  other  com- 
ponents of  the  marketing  mix  and  related 
factors  influencing  the  buying  decision,, 
For  example,  it  is  doubtful  that  adver- 
tising in  and  of  itself  can  be  effective 
if  the  product  itself  is  not  right  or  if 
the  price  is  too  high»  The  sale  of  a 
product  is  a  joint  effort  and  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  related  production  and 
marketing  functions  including  production, 
transportation,  physical  and  marketing 
research,  personal  selling,  and  adver- 
tising and  promotion.  All  of  these  must 
be  integrated  and  executed  jointly  in 
order  to  have  the  maximum  impact  on 
market  expansion. 

When  advertising  is  viewed  in  this 
perspective,  it  is  apparent  that  any  pro- 
motional  effort  should  be  preceded  by  a 


thorough  analysis  of  the  marketing  func  = 
tions  involved  in  moving  the  product  to 
the  consumer  and  the  major  factors  in- 
fluencing consumer  purchase  decisions,, 
Such  an  analysis  is  particularly  impor- 
tant since  expenditures  for  the  various 
components  of  the  marketing  mix  are 
to  some  extent  interchangeable  --  that 
is,  given  limited  resources,  and  invest- 
ment in  one  component  may  be  more 
profitable  than  an  equal  investment  in 
another  component.  As  an  illustration, 
assume  that  the  prepromotion  analysis 
of  the  marketing  situation  reveals  that 
the  product  under  consideration  lacks 
adequate  distribution.  It  might  be  de- 
cided that  limited  investments  designed 
to  obtain  more  widespread  availability 
of  the  product  are  likely  to  be  more 
profitable  than  investments  of  the  same 
amount  in  consumer  advert  ising.  Only 
when  advertising  is  viewed  and  executed 
as  a  part  of  other  related  marketing 
factors  is  its  maximum  impact  likely 
to  be  achieved. 


Promotional  Objectives 


The  survey  findings  showed  that  pro= 
motional  objectives  of  both  commodity 
groups  and  commercial  food  firms  were 
couched  in  general  terms  such  as  (<ex= 
pand  the  market,"  "increase  demand," 
and  "achieve  orderly  marketing."  Gen- 
eral statements  such  as  these  are  not 
adequate  to  provide  the  necessary  guide- 
lines in  developing  or  implementing  a 
promotional  program.  Many  questions 
which  need  to  be  clarified  are  left  un- 
answered. The  objectives  should  be 
stated  in  terms  of:  (1)  The  basic  needs 
and  wants  to  be  satisfied,  (2)  the  seg- 
ment of  the  market  to  be  developed, 
and    (3)   the    sales   level   to  be  attained. 

This  phase  of  promotional  planning 
is  not  easy  to  accomplish.  Some  market 
research  undoubtedly  will  be  required. 
The  value  to  be  gained  from  rather 
precise    investigations    at   this    stage  of 


the  promotional  process  can  be  quite 
substantial  in  enhancing  the  program's 
effectiveness.  Only  four  of  the  organ- 
izations surveyed  had  changed  their  ob- 
jectives within  the  past  10  years.  This 
is  rather  surprising  in  view  of  the  dy  = 
namic  nature  of  the  marketing  system 
and  consumer  markets.  Promotional 
objectives  need  to  be  altered  from  time- 
to-time  in  light  of  changes  in  such  im= 
portant  factors  as  channels  of  distri- 
bution, nature  of  competing  products, 
consumer  incomes,  and  tastes  and  pre  = 
ferences. 

Also,  the  promotional  objectives  should 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  a  real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  organization's  re- 
sources. The  findings  indicated  that 
many  groups  were  attempting  to  do  too 
much  in  light  of  their  rather  limited 
resources. 
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Promotional  Plans  and  Procedures 


Promotional  plans  and  procedures  in- 
volve formulation  of  the  specific  strat- 
egies to  be  employed  in  achieving  the 
objectives,,  They  spell  out  how  the  organ- 
ization is  to  go  about  the  promotional 
tasko 

One  of  the  important  decisions  that 
must  be  made  is  how  each  activity  can 
be  integrated  into  the  total  marketing 
plan0  Practically  all  of  the  groups  sur  = 
veyed  considered  their  promotional  pro- 
gram as  a  distinct  and  separate  activity,, 
Only  a  few  of  the  commodity  groups 
viewed  their  program  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  other  marketing  activities 
such  as  pricing,  personal  selling,  and 
distribution,,  Some  may  view  coordi- 
nation  of  marketing  functions  as  an  im- 
possible course  of  action  for  a  com- 
modity group.  Yet,  it  seems  that  the 
commodity  groups,  composed  of  produc- 
ers and  shippers,  could  with  some  ef- 
fort become  a  catalyst  and  the  focal 
point  for  developing  a  coordinated  mar  = 
keting  plan,  since  producers  and  ship- 
pers furnish  the  financial  support,, 

Another  important  decision  which  must 
be  made  is  the  selection  of  an  effective 
advertising  appeal  and  the  appropriate 
media  to  carry  the  advertising  message 
to  the  desired  audience.  This,  of  course, 
is  facilitated  if  the  objectives  are  spe- 
cific enough  to  indicate  the  particular 
audiences  to  be  reached.  Evidence  in 
this  study  indicated  that  by  and  large 
the  groups  studied  failed  to  specify  the 
audience  they  wished  to  reach  with  the 
result  that  there  was  no  real  basis  for 
judicious  evaluation  of  alternative  media. 


Audience  definition  implies  a  variety 
of  individuals  and  marketing  institutions 
having  some  effect  on  the  purchase  of 
the  commodity.  In  addition  to  identi- 
fying these,  their  relative  importance 
in  terms  of  market  expansion  should 
be  estimated.  Such  analysis  provides 
a  more  concrete  basis  for  evaluating 
alternative  means  of  best  communicat  = 
ing  with  each  audience  and  the  costs 
involved.  The  group's  agency  should 
be  requested  to  assess  the  relative  ef=? 
fectiveness  of  each  media  and  show  evi- 
dence as  to  why  it  recommends  the  use 
of  any  given  combination.  In  this  ap- 
praisal, emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
matching  the  media  profile  with  the  pro- 
file of  the  audience  to  be  reached.  This 
eliminates  selection  of  media  merely 
because  of  its  costs  or  because  it  happens 
to  appeal  to  certain  members  of  the 
commodity  organization. 

Another  important  decision  which  must 
be  made  in  the  promotion  plan  is  that 
of  scheduling  the  planned  promotional 
activities  to  fit  in  with  other  phases  of 
the  marketing  program.  In  this  con- 
nection, maximum  flexibility  is  required 
so  that  plans  can  be  changed  in  response 
to  sudden  or  unexpected  changes  in  other 
marketing  operations.  Coordination  of 
promotion  with  other  marketing  activities 
deserves  special  attention  since  the  per- 
formance of  these  functions  frequently 
are  under  separate  and  widespread  man- 
agement. Thus,  constant  review  of  pro  = 
motion  plans  and  consequent  readjust- 
ments  are  a  basic  necessity  during  the 
entire  period  of  promotion. 


Organization  and  Control 


The  survey  included  questions  which 
were  aimed  at  finding  out  the  way  in 
which  promotional  groups  are  organized 
to  exercise  control  in,  carrying  out  the 
promotional  plans  and  to  insure  that 
promotional  practices  and. procedure s  are 
being  executed  in  accordance  with  stated 
policies    and    objectives.      Such  follow- 


up  is  essential  to  obtain  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness from  the  group' s  expenditures. 

The  findings  indicated  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  board  of  directors 
was  the  sole  determinant  of  advertising 
and  promotional  policies  of  producer- 
promotion  groups.  Marketing  cooper- 
atives  were   more    inclined  to  place  the 
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primary  responsibility  for  determining 
promotional  policy  in  the  hands  of  their 
chief  operating  executive  or  other  mem- 
bers of  its  permanent  staff.  Commercial 
food  fn-ms  generally  assigned  this  re  = 
sponsibility  to  a  committee. 

For  producer  supported  organizations, 
it  would  appear  that  the  policy  of  having 
promotional  policies  submitted  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  organization  is 
sound.  Otherwise,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  governing  body  to  discharge 
its  responsibility  to  the  membership.  The 
professional  staff  and  advertising  agency 
should  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
developing  policy  recommendations.  How- 
ever, final  approval  should  rest  with  the 
board.  The  board  also  should  conduct 
periodic  reviews  to  determine  whether 
policies  are  being  carried  out  as  pre  = 
scribed  and  objectives  of  the  promotional 
program  are  being  obtained. 

Most  of  the  commodity  groups  and 
marketing  cooperatives  indicated  that  once 
policies  and  objectives  were  established, 
control  and  followup  as  well  as  coordi= 
nation  were  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the    chief  operating    executive  or  one  of 

Client -Agency 


The  findings  of  this  survey  showed  that 
many  commodity  groups  did  not  follow 
a  well-defined  procedure  in  the  selection 
of  an  advertising  agency.  In  fact,  nearly 
one -half  said  they  didn't  establish  any 
specific  criteria  for  agency  selection. 
Yet,  the  success  of  a  promotion  campaign 
might  well  hinge  on  the  caliber  of  the 
advertising  agency  and  the  extent  to  which 
explicit  provisions  are  made  for  the 
free  communication  of  ideas  and  plans 
between  the  agency  and  the  client.  Thus, 
it  is  obvious  that  producer-promotion 
groups  need  to  give  more  detailed  con- 
sideration to  agency  selection. 

Criteria  for  selecting  a  specific  adver- 
tising agency  will  vary  from  one  organ= 
ization  to  another,  depending  upon  its 
specific  needs  and  requirements.  An 
important    criteria    in   agency  selection 


his  key  assistants.  The  specific  organ- 
izational structure  established  under  the 
chief  operating  executive  to  get  the  job 
accomplished,  however,  varied  consider^ 
ably  from  one  group  to  another  depending 
upon  the  size  of  its  promotion  budget 
and  the  kinds  of  promotional  activities. 
In  some  organizations,  the  chief  executive 
had  sole  responsibility  of  media  adver  = 
tising,  public  relations,  dealer  service, 
and  market  research. 

Two  questions  arise  about  this  kind 
of  organizational  structure.  First,  can 
one  individual  effectively  control  so  many 
activities  without  spreading  himself  too 
thin?  Second,  does  the  group  have  as 
many  promotion  specialists  as  are  needed? 
Close  supervisory  control  is  desirable 
in  all  areas  of  the  group's  activities, 
but  especially  so  where  a  field  staff  is 
utilized.  Field  representatives  are  gen= 
e rally  given  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining contacts  with  the  distributive  trade 
to  establish,  expand,  or  maintain  whole- 
sale and  retail  outlets.  In  view  of  the 
critical  role  this  function  plays  in  suc- 
cessful promotion,  a  staff  specialist  to 
assume  primary  responsibility  in  this 
area  would  appear  to  be  a  prime  requisite. 

Relationships 


is  to  determine,  and  preferably  set  down 
in  writing,  the  specific  services  the  par- 
ticular promotion  group  needs  from  an 
agency.  A  list  of  potential  agencies  to 
fulfill  these  needs  can  then  be  developed 
by  reviewing  published  materials,  such 
as  magazines  devoted  to  advertising,  etc., 
and  by  directing  inquiries  to  such  organ- 
izations as  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  The  primary  focus 
of  the  review  and  inquiries  should  be 
on  such  areas  as  the  training  and  ex- 
perience of  the  agency,  record  of  past 
performances,  facilities  for  performing 
the  tasks  that  will  be  required  in  the 
present  under-taking  and  general  finan- 
cial stability.  These  qualifications  are 
illustrative  rather  than  all  inclusive* 
Those  advertising  agencies  that  appear 
to  be  qualified  can  be  further  evaluated 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  review 
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and  analyze  the  producer  group's  ob- 
jectives and  to  make  presentations  of 
proposals  and  services  they  could  pro- 
vide. This  procedure  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  selecting  the  best  qualified 
agency. 

The  survey  results  indicated  that  com- 
munication between  agency  and  client 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  major  problem 
area  although  some  improvements  are 
needed.  Primarily  there  is  need  for 
clarification  of  responsibilities  over  pro- 


motional matters  within  the  commodity 
organization.  Often  diffusion  of  respon- 
sibility makes  it  difficult  for  an  agency 
to  be  certain  "who  is  to  do  what," 
especially  in  those  matters  involving  a- 
gency^-client  communications  and  rela- 
tionships. Agency  services  can  be  made 
more  efficient  if  clear  lines  of  com- 
munication are  established  with  those 
members  of  the  client  organizations  who 
have  responsibilities  in  specific  pro- 
motional areas. 


Marketing  Research 


Marketing  research  played  only  a  sec- 
ondary role  in  determining  market  and 
promotion  objectives,  and  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  of  the 
groups  surveyed.  This  is  understandable 
if  one  considers  the  size  of  the  budgets 
of  these  groups  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  which"  they  face.  Most 
groups  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to 
conduct  a  promotional  program  and  at 
the  same  time  conduct  a  comprehensive 
research  program  to  aid  in  planning 
and  evaluating  their  programs.  Notwith- 
standing  budgetary  limitations,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  consistent  program  of 
marketing  and  promotion  research  would 
seem  advisable.  Such  a  program  can 
be  of  moderate  proportion,  utilizing  mar= 
ket  information  developed  by  the  U.  S„ 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  colleges, 
trade    associations,   and  other  sources. 


Cooperative  relationships  could  be  de- 
veloped with  public  agencies  to  conduct 
research  to  solve  specific  problems  or 
such  research  could  be  contracted  with 
private  research  organizations.  Also, 
the  research  facilities  of  advertising  a- 
gencies  can  be  utilized  on  a  fee  basis 
to  develop  specific  information  needed 
by  the  group. 

Use  of  an  advertising  agency  to  evalu- 
ate  the  program  it  is  carrying  out  for  a 
client  is  not  recommended.  Appraising 
the  effectiveness  of  its  own  program 
would  place  the  agency  in  the  position 
of  being  both  the  defendant  and  the  judge. 
This  is  not  advisable  and  is  likely  to 
adversely  affect  the  agency' s  performance 
in  its  primary  responsibility  of  demand 
creation. 
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Table  10.-  Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  January-March  1962  1/ 


P-rrt  H 1 1  r»+    9  / 

i  J 
a             Farm  equivalent 

ncuux   — - —  '-■  a 

Retail 
cost 

Gross 
value 

Byproduct 
allowance 

Net 
value 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer' e 
share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

1  062. 02 

411. 65 

39 

07A  no 

c.  f  0.  \jy 

146  60 

131.4-9 

53 

202. 65 

oy.  op 

112. 80 

44 

Average 

quantities  * 

89.  52 

P3 

3S  PQ 

61 

purchased 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 

:      Farm  produce  equivalent 

per  urban 

:         to  products  bought 

wage— earner  : 

I69. 56 

30.75 

138.81 

18 

:         by  urban  families 

and 

26.07 

3.05 

23.02 

14 

clerical- 

'• 

worker  ! 

233-51 





70.53 

162.98 

30 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

family  ! 

137.35 

49-97 

87.38 

36 

'. 

in  1952 

71.37 





23.83 

47.54 

33 

Processed  fruits  and 

i 

vegetables  . 

a 

96.  l6 

20.  56 

7^  f,C) 
I  ou 

21 

■ 

:  43.81 

— 

... 

12.58 

31.23 

29 

Miscellaneous  products 

s 
m 

•           4-4-.  oy 

7.10 

37-79 

lb 

e 

e 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

:  Pound 

!  80.6 

54.6 

^■5 

50.1 

30.5 

62 

:2.4l  lb.  lamb 

■  Pound 

67. 4 

39-3 

7.1 

32.2 

35.2 

48 

•2.13  lb.  hogs 

Pound 

*              ^7  Q 

4.6 

30. 7 

27-2 

53 

: Cream  and  whole  milk 

Posnd 

i  76.1 

— 

— 

53.8 

22.3 

71 

"Milk  for  American  cheese 

1/2  pound 

15. 1 

21. 2 

: Cream  and  milk 

!    l/2  gallon 

i  86.3 

fo  0 

e-  f 

"Milk  for  evaporating 

14.— 1/2  ounce  can 

t  ft 

0.  ? 

9-3 

It  1 

•■Wholesale  fluid  milk 

!  Quart 

t          2S  6 

11.  0 

1^.6 

Chickens,  frying ■  ready— to— cook 

•1,37  xb.  broilers 

1  Found 

t            kl  Q 

19  •  O 

53 

•1.03  doz. 

•  Dozen 

3S  Q 

18.8 

66 

Bread,  white 

•Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

!  Pound 

:  21.1 

3  i 

18. 0 

•  .882  lb.  vheat 

Pound 

2.8 

■  j 

p  s 

12 

•I.38  lb.  vheat 

Pound 

:         30  Q 

h  3 

.!,. 

3  Q 

P7  O 

Jo 

:1.57  lb.  white  com 

:      12  ounces 

:  26.9 

3.6 

•  9 

2.7 

2^.2 

10 

:1.34  lt>-  white  corn 

:  Pound 

:  13-6 

3.1 

•  3 

2.8 

10.8 

21 

•6.9  lb.  wheat 

:      5  pounds 

!  56.5 

21.7 

2.  5 

IP,  2 

37  3 

•2.31  lb.  oats 

;     18  ounces 

:          22  Q 

7 
•  1 

4.0 

1 1 

•1.03  lb.  apoles 

!  Pound 

x         Ik  3 

8.8 

3° 

Grapefruit 

•1.04.  grapefruit 

;  Each 

!            12. 2 

"1  Q 

10. 3 

±D 

Lemon s  *••*•••••••»■••••••••• 

•1.04.  lb.  lemons 

*            -i-y  •  *+ 

4.6 

1^.8 

2lj. 

"1  O^  doz  oranges 

Cozen 

76  Q 

Pit  7 

:  1.09  lb.  snap  beans 

:  Pound 

:  28.2 

-— 

—  . 

10.7 

17.5 

38 

:  1.10  lb.  cabbage 

Pound 

:  11.2 

— 



3-9 

7.3 

35 

"  1.06  lb.  carrots 

■  Pound 

:  15.0 

3.6 

11.4 

24 

•  1.11  lb.  celery 

Pound 

:  15.6 

6.2 

q  4 

40 

•  1.41  lb.  lettuce 

:  Head 

:  18.3 

6  9 

11.4 

•  1.06  lb.  onions 

>  Pound 

:  13.6 

6.1 

7-5 

45 

•10.42  lb.  potatoes 

;      xo  pounds 

:  56.6 

12. 0 

44.6 

21 

•  1.12  lb.  sweetpotatoes 

1  Pound 

:  15.5 

6.1 

9.4 

39 

•  1.13  lb.  tomatoes 

1  Pound 

:  32.4 

13.5 

18.9 

42 

:5.33  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for 

:  canning 

/p  ounce  can 

46.0 

14.2 

31 

•1.39  lb.  Calif,  cling 

:  No.  2-1/2  can 

•                     3P  7 

O.J 

26.4 

19 

:  .35  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 

.  16  ounce  can 

1           ih  Q 

2.2 

1  P  7 

:2.49  lb.  sweet  corn 

:    No.  303  can 

•           20. 1 

P  3 

17  ft 

:  .69  lb.  peas  for  canning 

1    No.  303  can 

:          PP  3 

P  Q 

19  4 

:1.84  lb.  tomatoes  for 

:  processing 

:    No.  303  can 

15.8 

— 



2.7 

13.1 

17 

Orange  juice  concentrate,  frozen:3.05  lb.  Fla.  oranges  for 

:  frozen  concentrated  juice 

:    6  ounce  can 

:  23-1 

— 



10.2 

12.9 

44 

:  .51  lb.  strawberries  for 

:  processing 

10  ounces 

;          P7  1 

6.0 

21  1 

22 

:  .71  lb.  beans  for 

:  processing 

o  ounces 

:  22.8 

4.2 

18.6 

18 

:  .70  lb.  peas  for  freezing 

i      10  ounces 

20.7 

3  •  -1- 

17*6 

:1.00  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 

:  Pound 

:  17.3 

— 



6.1 

11.2 

35 

:  .97  lb.  dried  prunes 

i  Pound 

in.  6 

— 



16.1 

25.5 

39 

: Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and 

:  milk 

Pound 

:  28.9 

8.0 

20.9 

28 

:1.77  lb.  peanuts 

:  Pound 

:  56.7 

20.5 

36.2 

36 

. :Cottonseed,  soybeans,  sugar, 

:  and  eggs 

:  Pint 

:        38.  4 

7.0 

31.4 

18 

: Soybeans  and  cottonseed 

3  pounds 

:  90.9 

28.7 

62.2 

32 

,:  1.90  lb.  corn 

:      24.  ounces 

27.2 

3-3 

.8 

2.5 

24.7 

9 

38.]6  lb.  sugar  beets 

:      5  pounds 

|  58.3 

20.6 

1.0 

I/19.6 

5738.7 

5/34 

1/  The  methods  of  calculation  and  the  sources  of  price  data  are  given  in  Part  U  of  "Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,"       S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 


7a,  1957. 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.  For  example,  the  meat  products  group  includes  veal  and  lower  grades  of  beef  in 
addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 

3/  Market  basket  total  may  differ  slightly  from  sum  of  product  group  totals  because  of  rounding  of  averages. 
4/  Farm  value  of  cream  and  milk  only. 

1/  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producer  was  24.1  cents,  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  36. 0  cents, 
and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  41  percent. 
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Table  11 .-  Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost  and  f «m  value,  January-March  1962,  October-December  1961, 
January-March  1961,  and  1947-49  average  \/ 


Net  farm  value  3/~ 


Product  2/ 


Retail  unit 


Market  basket   4/  : ) 

Meat  products  :) 

Dairy  products  :) 

:)  Average 

Poultry  and  eggs  : ^quantities 

:)  purchased 

Bakery  and  cereal  products      :)  per  urban 

All  ingredients  . j )wage-earner 

Grain   :)  and 

: )  cleri  cal- 
All  fruits  and  vegetables  ...:)  vorker 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables:)  family 

Fresh  vegetables  :)    in  1952 

Processed  fruits  and  :) 
vegetables  :) 

Fats  and  oils   :) 

Miscellaneous  products  ......  :j 


Retail  cost 


Jan.  - 
Mar. 

1962 


Oct.- 
Dec. 

196l 


Jan.  - 
Mar. 
1961 


1947-49 
average:  Oct.- 
:  Dec. 

961 


; Percentage  change 

!  Jan. -Mar.  1962 
:  from  —  


Jan. 
Mar 
_L2£l 


Jan.-  : 

Oct.- 

Jan.  - 

Mar.  : 

Dec. 

Mar. 

I947-4.9! 

1962  : 

196l 

196l 

average: 

Percentage  change 

Jan. -Mar.  1962 
 from  —  


Oct.-  !  Jan.- 
Dec.  '  Mar. 
iQfii   :  1961 


Holloa       Dollars     Dollars  Dollars    Percent    Percent    Dollars     Dollars    Dollars  Dollars    Percent  Percent 


:1,062 

02 

1,01(6 

89 

1,068.1(2 

940.09 

1 

-1 

411 

65 

5/398 

23  5/4l8 

77 

466.02 

3 

-2 

:  278 

09 

276 

73 

283.53 

256.08 

6/ 

-2 

146 

60 

5/141 

40  5/147 

86 

170.90 

4 

-1 

:  202 

65 

202 

98 

202.85 

169.28 

6/ 

§/ 

89 

85 

5/90 

29  90 

91 

91.66 

§/ 

-1 

1  89 

52 

85 

47 

94.28 

117.01 

5 

-5 

54 

23 

51 

51  58. 

39 

80.69 

5 

-7 

169.56 


Beef  (Choice  grade) 
Lamb  (Choice  grade) 
Pork  (retail  cuts)  . 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Butter  .:  Pound 

Cheese,  American  process  :   1/2  pound 

Ice  cream  :  1/2  gallon. 

Milk,  evaporated  .  ...:14§  ounce  can 

Milk,  fluid    Quart 


Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook: 
Eggs   : 


Pound 
Dozen 


Bread,  unite  : 

All  ingredients  :  Pound 

Wheat   :  Pound 

Crackers,  soda  t  Pound 

Com  flakes   :  12  ounces 

Com  meal   :  Pound 

Flour,  -white   :  5  pounds 

Rolled  oats  :  18  ounces 


Apples 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Oranges 


Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 


Beans,  green  :  Pound 

Cabbage  :  Pound 

Carrots   :  Pound 

Celery  :  Pound 

Lettuce   :  Head 

Onions   :  Pound 

Potatoes   :  10  pounds 

Sweetpotatoes   :  Pound 

Tomatoes  :  Pound 

Orange  juice,  canned  :  46  ounce  can 

Peaches,  canned  :No.  2-1/2  can 

Beans  with  pork,  canned  :  16  ounce  can 

Com,  canned  ....:  No.  303  can 

Peas,  canned   :  No.  303  can 

Tomatoes,  canned  :  No.  303  can 

Orange  Juice  concentrate,  frozen:  6  ounce  can 

Strawberries,  frozen  :  10  ounces 

Beans,  green,  frozen  :  9  ounces 

Peas,  frozen   :  10  ounces 


Dried  beans  (navy) 
Dried  prunes  


Pound 
Pound 


Margarine ,  colored  :  Pound 

Peanut  butter  :  Pound 

Salad  dressing   :  Pint 

Vegetable  shortening   :  3  pounds 

Com  sirup   :  24  ounces 

Sugar    5  pounds 


168.26       167.31  121-96 


233.51 

226.86 

233-66 

184.68 

3 

6/ 

70.53 

137.35 

129.55 

136.37 

103.91 

6 

1 

49.97 

71.37 

63.96 

69.88 

53.17 

12 

2 

23.83 

96.16 

97.32 

97.29 

-1 

-1 

20.56 

43.81 

43.76 

41.99 

52.21 

§/ 

4 

12.58 

44.89 

44.83 

44.80 

38.87 

6/ 

6/ 

7.10 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

Cents 

80.6 

78.9 

81.7 

68.5 

2 

-1 

50.1 

67.4 

66.1 

67.7 

63.9 

2 

6/ 

32.2 

57.9 

58.9 

59-6 

59.4 

-2 

-3 

30.7 

76.1 

76.3 

76.5 

79.4 

§/ 

-1  • 

53-8 

36-3 

36.3 

36.8 

29.8 

0 

-1 

15.1 

86.3 

86.2 

86.8 

§/ 

I  -1 

7/23.4 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

13.7 

0 

0 

6.5 

25.6 

25.7 

25.5 

20.1 

6/ 

6/ 

11.0 

41.9 

36.1 

42.2 

16 

-1 

22.3 

54.7 

55.8 

59-4 

66.7 

-2 

-8 

35-9 

30.75  5/30.32  5/29.74 
23.02      22.72  5/21.81 


/18.42  20.45 
22.30  5/21.57 


7.13  5/7.10 


21.1 

21.0 

20 

9 

30.9 

30.2 

29. 

1 

26.9 

26.8 

26. 

0 

13.6 

13.4 

13. 

1 

56.5 

55-7 

56 

2 

22.9 

22.5 

22 

3 

14.3 

13-3 

15- 

8 

12.2 

14.0 

12 

4 

19.4 

19.3 

21 

3 

76.9 

77.7 

72 

9 

28.2 

22.7 

28 

1 

11.2 

8.0 

9 

2 

15.0 

14.8 

15 

9 

15.6 

13.8 

13 

2 

18.3 

17.4 

16 

3 

13.6 

10.0 

9 

4 

56.6 

56.0 

65 

5 

15.5 

14.4 

15 

2 

32.4 

26.7 

30 

6 

46.0 

48.7 

47 

2 

32.7 

32.5 

33 

6 

14.9 

14.8 

14 

9 

20.1 

20.5 

20 

3 

22.3 

22.2 

21 

8 

15.8 

15.9 

16 

2 

23.1 

24.2 

24 

8 

27.1 

27.1 

27 

1 

22.8 

22.6 

23 

1 

20.7 

20.5 

21 

0 

17.3 

17.2 

16 

8 

41.6 

41.8 

41 

1 

28.9 

28.9 

27 

5 

56.7 

56.0 

55 

7 

38.4 

38.3 

36 

2 

90.9 

90.7 

85 

8 

27.2 

27.1 

26 

9 

58.3 

58.2 

59 

4 

13.5 


17.1 
11.8 
48.4 
14.5 

11.9 
8.5 
17.7 
46.6 

21.1 
6.9 
11.1 

14.5 
8.4 
51.9 
11.6 


31.5 

16.7 
21.4 
14.2 


19.9 
23.1 

39.7 

37.8 
105.6 


48.4 


6/ 

2 

§/ 
1 
1 
2 


-13 
1 
-1 

24 
40 

1 
13 

5 
36 

1 

8 
21 

-6 
1 
1 

-2 

§/ 
-1 

-5 
0 
1 
1 

1 
§/ 

0 

i 


6 
3 
4 
1 
3 

-9 

-2 

-9 

5 

6/ 
22 

-6 

18 

12 
45 

-14 

2 

6 

-3 

-3 
0 
-1 

2 
-2 

-7 
0 
-1 
-1 

3 
1 

'  5 
2 
6 
6 

1 

-2 


3-1 
2.5 

3.9 
2.7 

2.8 
19.2 
4.0 

5-5 
1.9 
4.6 
24.7 

10.7 
3-9 
3.6 
6.2 
6.9 
6.1 

12.0 

6.1 
13.5 

14.2 
6.3 

2.2 
2.3 
2.9 
2.7 

10.2 

6.0 
4.2 

3.1 

6.1 
16.1 

8.0 
20.5 

7.0 
28.7 

2.5 
19.6 


Cents 

5/47.3 
I/3I.I 
30.7 

5/53-9 
15.1 
5/7/23.4 
6.4 
11.1 

17.9 
37.1 


3-0 
2.4 
3.8 

2.7 

2.8 
19.1 
3-9 

5.1 
2.1 
4.2 
23.1 

8.4 
1-9 
3.5 
4.0 
5.4 
3-5 
5/12.9 
5/4.7 
9.0 

17.8 
5/6.3 
2.1 
2.3 
2.9 
2.7 

11.8 
6.0 

4.2 

3.1 

6.0 
5/17.5 

5/8.3 
19.7 

5/7.1 
29.7 

2.5 
19.7 


Cents 

5/49-8 
1/34.0 
31-5 

54.3 
15.3 
7/23.3 
6.7 
11.1 

23.2 
39.4 


2.9 
2.4 

3.7 

2.6 
2.6 

5/18.4 
3.7 

5/6.3 
1.9 
5.4 

29.3 

12.3 
5/1.6 
3.5 
3.3 
4.5 

2.4 

18.5 
5.8 
9.6 

18.7 
5.3 

2.0 
2.3 
3.0 
2.4 

9.7 
5/7.4 

5/4.4 
2.9 

5.6 
5/19.0 

9.4 
18.8 

7-5 
32.8 

2.7 
5/19.8 


34-97 

1 

3 

24.-96 

1 

6 

J 

60.93 

9 

6/ 

42.91 

17 

2 

22.97 

29 
-8 

17 



19.84 

6/ 

-5 
-11 

7.03 

§/ 

0 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

48.5 

6 

1 

4A.2 

4 

-5 

39-7 

0 

-3 

59-3 

6/ 

-1 

16,0 

0 

-1 



0 

§/ 

7.1 

2 

-3 

10.6 

**x 



25 

-4 

48.0 

-3 

-9 

3-3 

3 

7 

f 

lr 
*f 

it 
■* 

3 

5 

3.2 

0 

4 

3.6 

0 

8 

21.0 

1 

4 

i 

s 

4.4 

8 

-13 

-10 

0 

5.7 

10 

-15 

12.6 

7 

-16 

9.3 

27 

-13 

i  0 

105 

li(4 

4.0 

3 

3 

55 

88 

6.3 

28 

53 

3.7 

74 

154 

25.6 

-7 

-35 

4.3 

30 

5 

50 

4i 

-20 

-24 

5.3 

0 

19 

5 

10 

2.7 

0 

0 

3-0 

0 

-3 

2.6 

0 

13 

-14 

5 

0 

-19 

0 

-5 

0 

7 

9.7 

2 

9 

8.8 

-8 

-15 

12.2 

-4 

-15 

4 

9 

10.0 

-1 

-7 

46.2 

-3 

-12 

0 

-7 

19.4 

_1 

-1 

741,  1957. 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.    For  example,  the  meat  products  group  Includes  veal  and  lover  grades  of  beef  in 
addition  to  carcase  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 
2/  Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  values  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

4/  Sum  of  product  groups  may  differ  slightly  from  market  basket  total  because  of  rounding  of  averages. 
5/  Revised. 

5/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

7/  Farm  value  of  cream  and  milk  only. 
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Table  12.-  Farm  food  products:    Farm-retail,  spread  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  cost, 

January-March  I962,  October-December  1961,  January-March  1961,  and  1947-49  average  l/ 


Farm-retail  spread  J/~ 


Product  2/ 


Retail  unit 


Farmer' s  share 


Jan.  - 
Mar. 

1962 


Oct.- 
Dec. 
1961 

y 


Jan.  - 
Mar. 

1961 


1947-4.9 
average 


Percentage  change 

Jan. -Mar.  1962 
from  -  


Oct.- 
Dec. 
196l 


Jan.  - 
Mar. 
1961 


Jan.  - 
Mar. 

1962 


Oct.- 
Dec. 
1961 


Jan.  -     1  1947-49 

Mar.     :  average 
196l  » 
1 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

650.37 

650.66 

4/649.65 

474.07 

6/ 

§/ 

39 

38 

39 

50 

131. 49 

135.33 

4/135.67 

85.18 

-3 

-3 

53 

51 

52 

67 

112.80 

112.69 

111.94 

77.62 

6/ 

1 

44 

4/44 

45 

54 

35.29 

33.96 

35.89 

36.32 

4 

-2 

61 

60 

62 

69 

138.81 

137.94 

4A37.57 

86.99 

1 

1 

18 
14 

18 
14 

18 
13 

29 
20 

162.98 
87.38 
47.54 

161.88 
86.87 
45.54 

4/163.01 
"V87.29 
49.43 

123.75 
61.00 

30.20 

1 
1 

4 

I 

30 
36 
33 

29 
33 
29 

30 
36 
29 

33 

u 

43 

75.60 

75.02 

4/75.72 

1 

6/ 

21 

23 

22 

31.23 

31.15 

4/27.86 

32.37 

§/ 

12 

29 

29 

34 

38 

37-79 

37.70 

4/37.70 

31.84 

6/ 

6/ 

16 

16 

16 

18 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Perceat 

Percent 

30.5 
35-2 
27.2 

31.6 
35.0 
28.2 

4/31-9 
I/33.7 
28.1 

20.0 
19.7 
19.7 

-3 
1 
-4 

-4 
4 
-3 

62 
48 
53 

4/60 
5/47 
52 

4/61 
5/50 

53 

71 

69 
67 

22.3 
21.2 
62.9 
9.3 
14.6 

22.4 
21.2 
62.8 
9.4 
14.6 

22.2 
21.5 
63.5 
9-1 
14.4 

20.1 

13.8 

6.6 
9.5 

6/ 
0 

6/ 
-1 

0 

6/ 
-1 
-1 
2 
X 

71 

42 

27 
41 

43 

71 
42 
27 
41 

lira 
43 

71 
42 

27 

42 
44 

75 
_54 

52 
53 

19.6 

18.8 

18.2 
18.7 

19.0 
20.0 

18.7 

8 
1 

11 

50 

66 

11 

72 

18.0 
27.0 

24.2 
10.8 

-37.3 
18.9 

18.0 

26.4 
24.1 
10.6 
36.6 
18.6 

18.0 

25.4 
23.4 
10.5 
4/37.8 
18.6 

10.2 

13.9 
8.2 
27.4 

9.6 

0 

2 

§/ 
2 
2 
2 

0 

6 
3 
3 

-1 

2 

15 
12 
13 
'  10 
21 
34 
17 

14 
11 
13 
10 
21 
34 
17 

Ik 
11 

13 
10 
20 

33.  ' 
17 

24 
20 

19 
31 
43 
34 

8.8 
10.3 
14.8 
52.2 

8.2 

11.9 
15.1 
54.6 

4/9-5 
10.5 
15.9 
43.6 

7.5 
7.1 
12.0 
34.0 

7 
-13 
-2 

-4 

-7 
-2 

-7 

20 

38 
16 
24 

32 

38 
15 
22 
30 

4/40 
15 
25 
40 

u 

32 
27 

Market  basket  5/  • • 
Meat  products  . . . 
Dairy  products  . . 
Poultry  and  eggs 


Bakery  and  cereal  products 

All  ingredients  

Grain  


All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . : 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Fresh  vegetables  : 

Processed  fruits  and  ! 
vegetables   : 


Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products 


Average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  urban 
wage— earner 
and 
clerical- 
worker 
family 
in  1952 


Beef  (Choice  graded 
Lamb  (Choice  grade) 
Pork  (retail  cuts)  . 


 :  Pound 

 :  Pound 

 :  Pound 

Butter  :  Pound 

Cheese,  American  process  :    1/2  pound 

Ice  cream   :  1/2  gallon 

Milk,  evaporated   :14^  ounce  can 

Milk,  fluid    Quart 


Chickens,  frying,  ready- to—cook: 
Eggs   


Pound 
Dozen 


Bread,  white  : 

All  ingredients  .....:  Pound 

Wheat   :  Pound 

Crackers,  soda  :  Pound 

Com  flakes   :  12  ounces 

Com  meal   :  Pound 

Flour,  white  :  5  pounds 

Rolled  oats  :  18  ounces 


Apples 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Oranges  . . . 


Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 


Beans,  green   Pound 

Cebbrg  e   :  Pound 

Carrots   :  Pound 

Celery  :  Pound 

Lettuce   :  Head 

Onions  ....:  Pound 

Potatoes   :  10  pounds 

Sweetpotatoes  :  Pound 

Tomatoes   :  Pound 

Orange  juice,  canned  :  46  ounce  can 

Peaches,  canned  :No.  2-1/2  can 

Beans  with  pork,  canned   :  16  ounce  can 

Com,  cuined   :  No.  303  can 

Peas,  canned  :  No.  303  can 

Tomatoes,  canned  :  No.  303  can 


Orange  juice  concentrate,  frozen: 

Strawberries,  frozen  : 

Beans,  green,  frozen  : 

Peas,  frozen   : 


Dried  beans  (navy) 
Dried  prunes  


Margarine,  colored  . . 

Peanut  butter   

Salad  dressing   

Vegetable  shortening 


b  ounce  can 
10  ounces 
9  ounces 
10  ounces 

Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
Pint 
3  pounds 


Com  sirup   .:    24  ounces 

Sugar   :    5  pounds 


17.5 

7-3 
11.4 

9.4 
11.4 

7.5 
44.6 

9.4 
18.9 

31.8 
26.4 
12.7 
17.8 
19.4 
13.1 

12.9 
21.1 
18.6 
17.6 

11.2 
25.5 

20.9 
36.2 
31.4 
62.2 

24.7 
38.7 


14.3 

6.1 
11-3 

9.8 
12.0 

6.5 
43-1 

9-7 
17.7 

30.9 
26.2 
12.7 
18.2 
19.3 
13.2 

12.4 
21.1 
18.4 
17.4 

11.2 
24.3 

20.6 
36.3 
31.2 
6l.0 

24.6 
38.5 


15.8 

4/7-6 
12.4 

9-9 
11.8 

7.0 
47.0 

9.4 
21.0 

28.5 
28.3 
12.9 
18.0 
18.8 
13.8 

15.1 
4/19.7 
5/I8.7 

18.1 


11, 
4/22. 

18. 
36, 
28. 


53.0 

24.2 
4/39-6 


11.8 
5.0 
7.1 

8.2 
4.7 
26.3 
6.8 


26.2 

14.0 
18.4 
11.6 


10.2 
14.3 

27.5 

27.8 
59.4 


29.0 


22 
20 
1 

-4 
-5 
15 

3 
-3 

7 

3 
1 
0 

-2 
1 

-1 

4 

0 
1 

1 

0 
5 

1 

1 

2 

§/ 
1 


11 

-4 
-8 
-5 
-3 

7 
-5 
0 
-10 

12 
-7 
-2 
-1 
3 
-5 

-15 
7 
-1 
-3 

0 
15 

15 
-2 

9 
17 

2 
-2 


38 

35 
24 
4o 
38 
45 
21 
39 
42 

31 
19 
15 
11 
13 
17 

44 
22 
18 
15 

35 
39 

28 
36 
18 
32 

9 
34 


37 
24 
24 
29 
31 
35 
23 
33 
34 

37 
4/19 
14 
11 
13 
17 

49 
22 
19 
15 

35 
4/42 

29 
35 
19 
33 

9 
34 


44 

4/17 
22 
25 
28 
26 
28 
38 
31 

4o 
16 
13 
11 
14 
15 

39 
27 
19 
14 

33 
4/46 

34 
34 
21 
38 

10 
4/33 


44 
28 
36 

43 
44 
49 
41 


17 

Us 

14 
18 


49 
38 

31 

26 
44 


40 


1/  The  methods  of  calculation  and  the  sources  of  price  data  are  given  in  Part  II  of  "Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,"  (J.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 
741,  1957. 

2/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  -those  listed  in  this  table.    For  example,  the  meet  products  group  includes  veal  and  lower  grades  of  beef  in 

addition  to  carcass  beef  of  Choice  grade,  lamb,  and  pork. 
2/  The  farm-retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  cost  and  the  net  farm  value,  table  on  opposite  page. 
4/  Most  farm-retail  spread  figures  for  October-December  1961  have  been  revised;  figures  in  other  columns  revised  as  indicated. 
5/  Sum  of  product  groups  may  differ  slightly  from  market  basket  total  because  of  rounding  of  averages. 
5/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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REVISED  FARM-RETAIL  SPREADS  FOR  BEEF,  PORK,  AND  LAMB 


The  three  tables  that  follow  present 
(1 )  farm- whole  sale  and  wholesale-retail 
spreads  for  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  on  a 
retail  pound  basis  and  (2)  revised  farm 
values  for  beef  beginning  with  1952,  and 
for  lamb  beginning  with  1959o 

In  subsequent  issues  of  The  Marketing 
and  Transportation  Situation  tables  like 
those  that  follow  will  replace  the  tables 
formerly  published  for  Choice  grade  beef 
and  pork  showing  live-wholesale  spreads 
on  a  100-pounds  live  weight  basis  and 
whole sale= retail  spreads  on  a  100-pounds 
carcass  basis,,  The  live-wholesale  spread 
and  the  whole  sale- retail  spread  formerly- 
published  when  converted  to  a  retail 
pound  basis  did  not  add  up  to  the  farm- 
retail  spread  published  in  the  market 
basket  statistics  tables  in  this  Situation,, 
The  two  totals  differed  because  the  live- 
wholesale  spread  measures  the  margin 
between  the  wholesale  value  and  the  price 
paid  for  live  animals  at  central  markets, 
whereas  the  farm- whole  sale  spread  meas  = 
ures  the  margin  between  the  wholesale 
price  and  the  farm  value,  which  is  based 
on  prices  received  by  farmers  at  local 
markets. 

In  addition  to  the  farm- whole  sale  and 
wholesale-retail  spreads  published  for  the 
first  time  on  a  retail  weight  basis,  the 
tables  present  revised  data  described 
below: 

Beef0--The  farm  value,  farm- retail 
spread,  and  farmer's  share  for  1952 
and  later  years  have  been  revised  because 
of  changes  in  the  farm-product  equivalent 
used  to  compute  the  farm  value.  The 
farm  product  equivalent  was  changed 
gradually  from  2.16  pounds  (of  live  beef 
cattle  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  retail 
cuts)  for  1951  and  earlier  years  to  2.25 
pounds   for    I960   and  later  years.  The 


new  farm=product  equivalent  is  based  on 
a  yield  of  60  pounds  of  carcass  beef  from 
100  pounds  of  live  beef  cattle  instead  of 
58  pounds  formerly  used,  and  74  pounds 
of  retail  cuts  from  100  pounds  of  carcass 
beef  instead  of  80  pounds.  Data  obtained 
in  recent  years  indicate  that  the  yield 
of  retail  cuts  gradually  changed  because 
of  more  trimming  and  boning. 

Lamb.- -A  change  has  been  made  in  the 
price  series  used  to  value  the  fleece  in 
calculating  the  byproduct  allowance  for 
1959  and  later  years.  The  effect  of  this 
change  has  been  to  reduce  the  byproduct 
allowance,  increase  the  net  farm  value, 
and    decrease    the    farm-retail  spread. 

Pork.--The  retail  price,  gross  and  net 
farm  values,  byproduct  allowance,  and 
farm-retail  spread  are  the  same  as  those 
published  in  the  market  basket  tables  in 
past  issues  of  this  Situation.  But  the 
retail  price  per  pound  when  multiplied 
by  100  differs  slightly  from  the  retail 
price  per  100  pounds  formerly  published 
with  the  wholesale-retail  spreads  on  a 
100  pound  basis.  This  discrepancy  existed 
because  different  methods  were  used  to 
estimate  retail  prices. 

Monthly  live -whole  sale  and  whole  sale  = 
retail  spreads  on  a  100  pound  basis 
similar  to  the  quarterly  spreads  formerly 
published  in  The  Marketing  and  Trans- 
portation Situation  are  now  published  in 
Livestock,  Meat,  and  Wool  Market  News 
Weekly  Summary  and  Statistics,"  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Livestock  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  USDA.  Be- 
cause of  the  changes  described  above, 
some  of  these  statistics  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  those  for  earlier  years 
published  in  The  Marketing  and  Trans  - 
portation  Situation. 
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Table  13 • — Beef,  Choice  grade:    Retail  prices,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  by  quarters,  1949-62 


:  :  :  :  :  :  Farm-retail  spread  : 

Year  and        rRetail  price rWholesale:    ?ross  .Byproduct      Net      .  .  .  :  Farmer ' s 

quarter        :per  pound  l/ rvalue  2/  :    ? "  ,  :allo™ce:  ,:Total  :^olesale-:     Farm-  shaX£ 

.  .  .value  3/  .      i+/        .value  5/.  .    retail    .wholesale  . 


Cents  Cents         Cents         Cents        Cents      Cents        Cents         Cents  Percent 


19^9  = 

Jan. -Mar.  :  64.  8  48.6  48.6  5.6  43.0  21.8  16. 2  5-6  66 

Apr. -June  :  67. 5  52.7  51-7  5-4  46.3  21.2  14.8  6.4  69 

July-Sept.  :  70. 6  55-8  55-6  5-5  50.1  20.5  14.8  5-7  71 

Oct .  -Dec .  :  70.8  57.0  58.7  5-4  53-3  17-5  13.8  3^7  75 

Average  :  5874"  53T5  5T~5  5~74"  5872  2072  I4T9  5~73  70 

1950  : 

Jan. -Mar.  :  68.2  53.9  54.6  5.1  49.5  18. 7  14.3  4.4  73 

Apr. -June  :  73-7  58.5  59-3  5-7  53-6  20.1  15. 2  4.9  73 

July-Sept.  :  79-9  61.7  62.6  6.9  55-7  24.2  18. 2  6.0  70 

Oct. -Dec.  :  79-6  63. 1  65.2  7.5  57.7  21.9  16.5  5.4  72 

Average  :  75-4  59.3  60.4  6T3  54.1  21.3  16.1  5T2  72" 

1951  : 

Jan. -Mar.  :  87. 0  69. 0  73.5  8.7  64.8  22.2  l8.0  4.2  74 

Apr. -June  :  88.3  71.2  74.2  8.4  65.8  22.5  17-1  5-4  75 

July-Sept.  :  88.6  71.6  74.3  8.1  66.2  22.4  17. 0  5.4  75 

Oct .  -Dec .  :  88.8  72.6  73.  5  7.3  66.2  22.6  16. 2  6k4  75 

Average  :  88.2  71.  l  73-9  B7I  65.8  22.4  17. 1  5T3  75~ 

1952  : 

Jan. -Mar.  :  88.1  70.9  70. 8  5.9  64.9  23.2  17. 2  6.0  74 

Apr. -June  :  87.3  69.5  68.8  5.5  63.3  24.0  17. 8  6.2  73 

July-Sept.  :  86.2  69.6  67.8  5.6  62.2  24.0  16.6  7.4  72 

Oct. -Dec.  :  84.7  65.8  65.9  5.0  60.9  23.8  18.9  4j9  72 

Average  :  86.6  69. 0  68.3  5T5  62.8  23.8  17. 6  672  73" 

1953  = 

Jan. -Mar.  :  71.I  53-5  49-4  4.4  45. 0  26.1  17. 6  8.5  63 

Apr. -June  :  66.6  48.8  44.0  4.1  39.9  26.7  17.8  8.9  60 

July-Sept.  :  69.3  53-7  50.7  4.2  46.5  22.8  15.6  7.2  67 

Oct. -Dec.  :  69.3  52.7  49.6  4.2  45-4  23.9  16.6  J_J  66_ 

Average  :  69. 1  52.2  48.4  472  44.2  24.9  16.9  87o  54" 

1954  : 

Jan. -Mar.  :  68.2  51.0  47-3  4.1  43.2  25.O  17.2  7.8  63 

Apr. -June  :  68.1  51-5  ^8.0  4.3  43-7  24.4  16.6  7.8  64 

July-Sept.  :  68.1  52.9  ^8.1  4.0  44.1  24.0  15. 2  8.8  65 

Oct .  -Dec .  :  69.6  55.O  51.8  3.8  43.0  21.6  14.6  J^O  6g_ 

Average  :  6*875  52.6  48.8  475  44.8  23-7  15-9  tT5  65" 

1955  = 

'    Jan. -Mar.  :  69.6  54.9  52.0  3.8  48.2  21.4  14.7  6.7  69 

Apr. -June  :  67.7  51-3  ^6.7  3-7  43.0  24.7  l6.4  8.3  64 

July-Sept.  :  67. 0  51.2  45.6  3.8  4l.8  25.2  15. 8  9.  It-  62 

Oct .  -Dec .  :  65.8  48.0  42.7  3-7  39-0  26.8  17.8  9^0  59__ 

Average  :  67.5  51.4  46.7  3~77  43.0  24.5  16. 1  874"  6k~ 

1956  : 

Jan. -Mar.  :  62.1  44.5  38.5  3-2  35-3  26.8  17. 6  9.2  57 

Apr. -June  :  62.6  45-9  *H.l  3-7  37-4  25.2  16. 7  8.5  60 

July-Sept.  :  68.5  55-2  50.2  4.0  46.2  22.3  13-3  9-0  67 

Oct .  -Dec .  :  70,8  52.5  4j.7  3-8  43.9  26.9  18.3  §^6  62_ 

Average  :  6T7o  49-5  44.4  J7f  40.7  25.3  16. 5  878  62~ 


Continued  - 
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Table  13- --Beef,  Choice  grade:    Retail  prices,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 
farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  by  quarters,  1949-62  (Continued) 


\  Gross 
[  farm 
.value  3/ 

' Byproduct 

'allowance 
1  / 

:  y 

1  Net 
farm 
.value  5./ 

Farm-retail 

spread 

Year  and  : 
miarter  ! 

Retail  price 
per  pound  3_/ 

:  Whole sale 
: value  2/ 

.■Total 

[Wholesale- 
"  retail 

Farm- 
'wholesale 

:  Farmer ' s 
:  share 

Cents 

Cents 

oeircs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1957  : 
Jan . -Mar .  : 
Apr. -June  : 
July- Sept.  ; 
Oct. -Dec.  : 

66  A 

69.7 
73.2 

1  _ t  ■  ■ — 

73-1 

47-9 
52.2 
56.1 
55.0 

42.0 

U6.S 
50.7 
51.0 

3.5 
4.1 

4.4 
4.0 

38.5 
42.7 
46.3 
47.0 

27-9 
27.0 

26.9 
26.1 

18.5 
17.5 
17-1 
18.1 

9.4 
9-5 
9-8 
8.0 

58 
61 

63 
64 

■Li-  v  ci  d-^j  c. 

70. 6 

52.8 

1+7.6 

4.0 

43.6 

2T.0 

17.8 

9.2 

62 

1958  i 
J  an . -Mar .  : 
Apr. -June  : 
July- Sept.  : 
Oct. -Dec. 

78.8 
82.8 
81.3 

81.0 

61.5 
62.9 
59.9 
60.0 

57.3 
59-6 
55-4 
56.1 

4.3 
4.9 
4.7 

4.7 

53-0 
54.7 
50.7 
51.4 

25.8 
28.1 
30.6 
29. 6 

17.3 
19.9 
21.4 
21.  0 

8.5 
8.2 

9.2 

8.6 

67 

66 
62 
63 

Average  : 

81. 0 

61.  1 

57-1 

4.7 

52.4 

28.6 

19.9 

8  7 
0.  1 

6q 
op 

19.52  : 
Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 

83.0 
83.4 

82.6 
82.1 

63.7 

6k.  2 

62.0 
59.7 

59-0 
61.1 
58.2 
54.9 

4.8 

6.0 
5.7 
4.7 

54.2 
55.1 
52.5 
50.2 

28.8 
28.3 
30.1 

31.9 

19.3 
19.2 
20.6 
22.  4 

9-5 
9-1 
9-5 
9-5 

65 
66 
64 
61 

Average 

82.8 

62.4 

58.3 

5.3 

53.0 

29.8 

20.4 

n  )i 
9.4 

04 

I960 

Jan . -Mar . 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

:  81.2 
82.1 
:  80.6 
•  79-9 

61.8 
62.1 
58.6 
57.8 

55.6 
55-8 
51.8 
53-0 

4.3 
4.5 
4.3 
4.3 

51.3 
51-3 
47.5 
48.7 

29.9 
30.8 

33-1 
31.2 

19.4 
20.0 
22.0 
22-1 

10.5 

10.8 
ll.l 
9-1 

63 
62 

59 
61 

Average 

81. 0 

60. 1 

54.  1 

4. 4 

49.7 

31-3 

20.9 

10.  4 

ol 

196l 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

:  81.7 
:  79.1 
:  76.9 
:  78.9 

60.1 
55.0 

54.3 
57-0 

54.1 
48.7 
48.8 

52. 0 

4.3 
4.5 
4.8 

4.7 

49.8 

44.2 
44.0 
47-3 

31.9 
34.9 
32.9 
31.6 

21.6 
24.1 
22.6 
21.9 

10.3 

10.8 
10.3 

9.7 

61 
56 
57 
60 

Average 

:  79-2 

56.6 

50.9 

4.6 

46.3 

32.9 

22.6 

10.3 

58 

1962 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 

':  80.6 

59-8 

54.6 

4.5 

50.1 

30.5 

20.8 

9-7 

62 

Average 

2/  Wholesale  value  of  quantity  of  carcass  beef  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts,  calculated  from 
weighted  average  wholesale  price  of  Choice  grade  carcass  beef  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Portland-Seattle-Takoma  Area.     A  wholesale  carcass  equivalent  of  1.25  lb.  was  used  for 
1949-51;  it  was  increased  gradually  from  1.26  for  1952  to  1.35  lb.  for  i960  and  later  years. 

3/  Payment  to  farmer  for  quantity  of  Choice  grade  beef  cattle  (Good  grade  before  1951 )  equivalent  to 
1  lb.  of  retail  cuts.     The  farm-product  equivalent  for  1949-51  was  2.l6  pounds;  and  increas  of  0.01!  lb. 
was  made  for  each  year  from  1952  to  i960;  beginning  with  i960,  2.25  has  been  used. 

k/  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproducts. 

5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance. 
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Tab lel4. --Pork,  retail  cuts:    Retail  prices,  wholesale  prices,  farm  value,  farm- retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  retail  cuts,  by  quarters,  1949-62 


Year  and 

:Retail  price :Wholesale 

Gross 

\  Byproduct 

.  Wet 

Farm- retail 

spread 

!  Farmer ' s 

quarter 

:per  pound  l/: price  2/ 

!  farm 

'.allowance 

'.  farm 

iTotal 

:  Wholesale- 

Farm- 

:  share 

.value  3/ 

ii  / 
:  Z' 

.value  5/ 

.      retail  . 

wholesale 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

19^9 

Jan. -Mar. 

:  55-5 

46.3 

42.3 

6.2 

36.1 

19.4 

9-2 

10.2 

65 

Apr. -June 

:      5°-  5 

).  r-  O 

4? .  O 

40.6 

5-8 

34.8 

21.7 

10.7 

11.0 

62 

July- Sept . 

:  58.9 

49.4 

44.9 

6.2 

38.7 

20.2 

9.5 

10.7 

66 

Oct. -Dec. 

:  52.4 

40.0 

34.5 

5.0 

29.5 

22.9 

12.4 

10.5 

56 

Average 

:      55- 8 

45.4 

40.  0 

5-9 

34.7 

21. 1 

10.4 

10. 7 



62 

1950 

Jan. -Mar. 

1  49.8 

38.8 

34.3 

4.9 

29.4 

20.4 

11.0 

9.4 

59 

Apr. -June 

:  ;oo 

)i  0  n 

38.4 

5.6 

32.8 

20.5 

11.2 

9.3 

62 

July-Sept. 

:  61.3 

50.7 

48.8 

7.6 

41.2 

20.1 

10.6 

9-5 

67 

Oct. -Dec. 

:  55-9 

42.8 

39.3 

6.7 

32.6 

23.3 

13.1 

10.2 

58 

Average 

:  55-1 

43.6 

4U .  d 

0 .  d 

34. 0 

dl.  1 

11.5 

9.0 

o2 

1951 

Jan. -Mar. 

i  58.9 

46.7 

45.4 

8.4 

37.0 

21.9 

12.2 

9.7 

63 

Apr. -June 

jy  •  1 

40 .  <c 

45.0 

8.2 

36.8 

22.3 

12.9 

9.4 

62 

July- Sept . 

60.4 

47.9 

46.1 

8.0 

38.1 

22.3 

12.5 

9-8 

63 

Oct. -Dec. 

58.2 

43.3 

40.4 

7.0 

33-4 

24.8 

l4.9 

9-9 

57 

Average 

59-2 

46.0 

L.Il  0 
44 .  d 

7  0 
f  '9 

o  A  o 

3t>- 3 

00  0. 
dd.y 

13.  d 

I 

Ol 

1952 

Jan. -Mar. 

55.0 

40.9 

36.7 

5.8 

30.9 

24.1 

14.1 

10.0 

56 

Apr. -June 

56. 0 

],  1 ,  Q 

44.8 

4o.l 

5-8 

34.3 

21.7 

11.2 

10.5 

61 

July- Sept. 

61.3 

49.7 

44.7 

5-8 

38.9 

22.4 

11.6 

10.8 

63 

Oct. -Dec. 

57.6 

43.0 

36.9 

4.7 

32.2 

25.4 

14.6 

10.8 

56 

Average 

57-5 

44.6 

39.6 

5-5 

34.1 

23.4 

12.9 

10. 5 

59 

1953  : 

Jan. -Mar. 

57.3 

46.3 

41.3 

5.1 

36.2 

21.1 

11.0 

10.1 

63 

Apr. -June 

04.  d 

c  o  n 

53-1 

49.1 

6.1 

43.0 

21.2 

11.1 

10.1 

67 

July- Sept.  : 

69.5 

56.1 

53.2 

7.3 

45.9 

23.6 

13.4 

10.2 

66 

Oct. -Dec.  : 

63.1 

49.O 

46.5 

7-4 

39.1 

24.0 

14.1 

9-9 

62 

Average 

63-5 

51-1 

'MO 

O.  0 

fx.  u 

dd.  J 

IO  h 
1c  .  H 

in  1 

±SJ .  J. 

ii  IT 
°5 

1954  ': 

Jan. -Mar.  : 

68.0 

55.6 

53-8 

8.3 

45.5 

22.5 

12.4 

10.1 

67 

Apr. -June  : 

00.0 

56. 1 

54.5 

8.4 

46.1 

22.7 

12.7 

10.0 

67 

July- Sept.  : 

64.1 

49.7 

46.3 

6.8 

39.5 

24.6 

14.4 

10.2 

62 

Oct. -Dec.  ; 

58.5 

43.4 

38.8 

5-8 

33-0 

25.5 

15.1 

10.4 

56 

Average  : 

64.8 

51.2 

4o.  4 

7—J1 
7.4 

41.  0 

23.0 

 ,-_■->-- 

13.0 

10.  d 

d3 

1955  : 

Jan. -Mar.  : 

55-4 

41.2 

34.9 

4.9 

30.0 

25.4 

14.2 

11.2 

54 

Apr. -June  : 

55-5 

43.8 

38.2 

5.2 

33.0 

22.5 

11.7 

10.8 

59 

July- Sept.  : 

57.2 

43.4 

35-7 

4.7 

31-0 

26.2 

13.8 

12.4 

54 

Oct. -Dec.  : 

51.3 

35.7 

26.9 

4.0 

22.9 

28.4 

15.6 

12.8 

45 

Average  : 

54.8 

41.0 

33-9 

4.7 

29.2 

25.6 

13.8 

11.8 

53 

1956  \ 

25.4 

46 

Jan. -Mar.  : 

47.4 

34.5 

25.7 

3-7 

22.0 

12.9 

12.5 

Apr. -June  : 

51.8 

39-5 

33-6 

4.8 

28.8 

23.0 

12.3 

10.7 

56 

July- Sept.  : 

55.2 

4l.5 

34.7 

4.7 

30.0 

25.2 

13.7 

11.5 

54 

Oct. -Dec.  : 

54.0 

39-1 

33-1 

5.0 

28.1 

25.9 

14.9 

11.0 

52 

Average  : 

52.1 

38.6 

31.8 

4.6 

27.2 

24.9 

13.5 

11.4 

52 

Continued  - 
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Table  ll+.- -Pork,  retail  cuts:    Retail  prices,  wholesale  prices,  farm  value,  farm- retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  retail  cuts,  by  quarters,  I9I+9-62  (Continued) 


Year  and 
quarter 


Retail  price :Wholesale 
per  pound  l/ rprice  2/ 


Gross 
farm 
value  3/ 


Byproduct 
allowance 

V 


Net 
farm 
value  5/ 


Farm-retail  spread 


Total 


[Wholesale- 
retail 


Farm- 
wholesale 


Farmer ' s 
share 


1957 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 

1958 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 

1959 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 

i960 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 


1961 


Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 


1962 


Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 


Cents 


56.8 
59-^ 
65.5 
59-2 


60.2 


63.I 
66.2 

67.5 
62.2 
"BTTET 


59-1 
58.2 

57-3 
53-8 


57-1 


52.3 
56.2 
59.2 
59-0 
~56Tf 


59.6 

58.3 
60.1 

58.9 


59.2 


57-9 


Cents 


1+2. 7 
1+5-2 
1+9.1 
1+3.6 


1+5.2 


1+8.6 
51.9 
51.3 
^5-5 


1+1.6 
1+1.7 
39-5 
36.3 
"3978" 


38.0 
41.8 
1+3-0 

43.5 
TiT6~ 


1+3.2 

43.7 
1+1.6 


1+271+ 


1+1.8 


Cents 


36.6 
39-1 
1+2.9 
37.1 


1+2.0 

1+6.0 
45.5 
39-1 
T3T2" 


Cents 


5-8 

5-7 
6.2 

5-1 


Cents      Cents  Cents 


30.8 
33.4 
36.7 
32.0 


26.0 
26.0 
28.8 
27.2 


ll+.l 
11+.2 
16.1+ 
15.6 


5-7 


6.0 

6.7 
6.6 
5.6 
T7T 


33-2 


36.0 
39-3 
38.9 
33-5 
"3^9" 


27.0 


27.1 

26.9 
28.6 

28.7 


15.0 


H+.5 
ih.3 
16.2 
16.7 


3I+.2 
3^.1 
30.3 
26.1+ 


31.3 


29.0 

3^-3 
35-8 
36.5 


33-9 


37-0 

35-4 
38.1 

35-0 
loTT 


4.5 
1+.6 
3-6 
3-2 
T+To" 


3.7 

k.6 
5-0 


29.7 
29.5 
26.7 
23.2 


27.9 


29.1+ 
28.7 
30.6 
30.6 


15.5 


17-5 
16.5 
17.8 

17-5 


27.3  29.8 


5.5 
5-1 
h.9 
4.3 


25.3 
29.7 
30.8 
31.6 
29.1+ 


31.5 
30.3 
33-2 
30.7 


27.O 
26.5 
28.1+ 
27.I+ 


17-3 


ih.3 
ik.k 
16.2 
15.5 


35-3 


5-0 


k.6 


3CT 


30.7 


27.3 


28.1 
28.0 
26.9 
28.2 
"27\8~ 


15-1 


16.1+ 
17.2 
16.1+ 
17.3 


27.2 


To78~" 


16.1 


Cents  Percent 


11-9 
11.8 
12.1+ 

11.6 


12.0 


12.6 
12.6 
12.1+ 
12.0 


12J+ 


11-9 
12.2 
12.8 
13.1 


12.5 


12.7 
12.1 
12.2 
11.9 


12.2 


11.7 

10.8 
10.5 
10.9 


11.0 


ll.l 


5^ 
56 
56 
5^ 


55 


57 
59 
58 
54 


57 


50 
51 
^7 
^3 
T+8~ 


k8 

53 
52 
5h 


52 


53 
52 
55 
52 


53 


53 


1/  Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts.  " 
2/  Weighted  average  wholesale  price  of  1  lb.  of  pork  cuts,  calculated  from  prices  of  individual  cuts 
at  Chicago,  collected  by  the  Livestock  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

3/  Payment  to  farmer  for  2.13  lt>.  of  live  hog,  the  quantity  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts. 
%J  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  lard  and  to  other  edible  and  inedible  byproducts. 
5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance. 
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Table  15  . --Lamb,  Choice  grade:    Retail  price,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  by  quarters,  1949-62 


Year  and 
quarter 

:Retail  price 
:per  pound  l/ 

\  Gross 
\  farm 
. value  3/ 

"Byproduct 
\ allowance 

:  -t/ 

;  Net 
\  farm 
.value  5_/ 

:  Farm-retail 

spread 

:  Wholesale 
rvalue  2/ 

: Total 

_ Wholesale 
retail 

-\  Farm- 

WtlU±cbd,_Lc 

Farmer ' s 
share 

;  Cents 

Cents 

oenus 

Cents 

Cents 

Merits 

Percent 

1949 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr . -J une 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

i  61.5 
:  77-3 
:  70.6 
:      64.  k 

52.8 
61.2 
53.2 
49.6 

54.2 

59-3 
51.0 
50.6 

9-7 
8.4 
6.4 
8.0 

44.5 
50.9 
44.6 
42.6 

17.0 
26.4 
26.0 
21.8 

8.7 
16.1 
17.4 
14.8 

8.3 
10.3 

8.6 
7.0 

72 

66 

63 
66 

AvPT*fl  P*f=> 
a  v  c,i  a^\z 

:      68.  4 

sit  P 

S^  P, 
J  J  •  O 

O .  d. 

22.8 

14.2 

A  A 
0 .  0 

07 

1950 

J  an . -Mar . 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 

:  65.O 
72.4 

72.7 
:  72.4 

52.4 
58.1 

56.7 
56.2 

55-2 
57.8 
58.7 
63.7 

10.1 

9.0 
9.2 

13.9 

45.1 

48.8 
49.5 
49.8 

19.9 
23.6 

23.2 

22.6 

12.6 
14.3 
16.O 
16.2 

7.3 
9.3 
7.2 

6.4 

69 
67 

68 

— S— 

iT-  V  CJ.  CLgjC 

70  6 

ss  8 

ins 

4-0 .  J 

22.3 

14.8 

I  •  P 

00 

1951 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

'  75-2 
78.5 
•  79-0 
:  81.5 

6l.O 

64.9 
65.5 
66.7 

79-3 
77.4 
69.8 
69.2 

25.1 
18.1 
10.5 
11.1 

54.2 
59-3 
59.3 
58.1 

21.0 
19.2 

19.7 
23.4 

14.2 
13.6 

13.5 
14.8 

6.8 
5.6 
6.2 
8.6 

72 
76 
75 
71 

A  V  CI  CXfci  c  ■ 

78  s 

64  s 

7?  Q 

16  2 

57  7 

20.8 

14.0 

6  8 

1952 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

77.4 
77.2 
79.6 

71.  4 

60.4 
62.7 
62.9 
52.2 

64.8 
61.5 
58.4 
49.4 

12.0 
8.9 
7-1 
8.2 

52.8 
52.6 

51.3 
41.2 

24.6 
24.6 
28.3 
30. 2 

17.0 
14.5 
16.7 
16. 2 

7.6 
10.1 

11.6 
14.0 

68 
68 
64 
58 

76  4 

59  6 

58  5 

9  0 

49  5 

26.9 

16.8 

10. 1 

6s 

1953 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June  : 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

63.0 

68.5 
66.9 

62.4 

48.8 
53-5 
51.2 
44.5 

49.3 
50.8 

46.0 
40.4 

10.2 

8.5 
6.4 
7-4 

39.1 
42.3 
39.6 
33.0 

23.9 
26.2 

27.3 
29.  4- 

14.2 
15.0 
15-7 
17.9 

9.7 

11.2 

11.6 
11.5 

62 
62 
59 
53 

AvPT*fl  (TP 

6S  2 

49.  5 

46^.6 

8.1 

38.  5 

26.7 

15.7 

11.  0 

59 

1?54 

Jan. -Mar.  : 
Apr. -June  : 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec.  : 

63.6 
70.6 
67.6 

64.1 

48.3 
53.5 
47.6 

45-9 

47.5 
50.8 
43.2 
41.8 

9.6 
8.4 
6.4 
7.2 

37.9 
42.4 
36.8 
34.6 

25.7 
28.2 
30.8 
29.5 

15-3 
17.1 
20.0 
18.2 

10.4 
11.1 
10.8 
11.3 

60 
60 
54 
54 

Average 

66.5 

48.8 

45.8 

7-9 

37-9 

28.6 

17.7 

10.9 

57 

1?55  : 
Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June  : 
July-Sept.  : 
Oct. -Dec.  : 

64.2 

65.6 

67.0 
60.7 

46.9 
49.5 
48.0 

43.9 

46.5 
45.4 
42.6 
40.5 

9.5 
7.4 
5.8 
6.7 

37-0 
38.0 
36.8 
33.8 

27.2 
27.6 
30.2 
26.9 

17-3 
16.1 
19.0 
16.8 

9-9 
11.5 
11.2 
10.1 

58 
58 
55 
56 

Average 

64.4 

47.1 

43.8 

7-4 

36.4 

28.0 

17.3 

10.7 

57 

1?56  ■ 
Jan. -Mar.  : 
Apr . -June  : 
July- Sept.  : 
Oct. -Dec.  : 

58.6 
68.5 
68.8 
63.O 

41.6 
51.9 
51.1 
44.9 

42.6 

47-3 
44.1 

4l.7 

8.9 
7.3 
5.8 
7.5 

33-7 
4o.o 

38.3 
34.2 

24.9 
28.5 
30.5 

28.8 

17.0 
16.6 
17.7 
18.1 

7-9 
11.9 
12.8 
10.7 

58 
58 
56 
54 

Average  : 

64.7 

47.4 

43.9 

7-3 

36.6 

28.1 

17.3 

10.8 

57 

Continued  - 
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Table  15. — Lamb,  Choice  grade:    Retail  price,  wholesale  value,  farm  .value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 
farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  by  quarters,  1949-62  (Continued) 


Year  and 
quarter 


Retail  price  rWholesale 
per  pound  l/: value  2/ 


Gross 
farm 
value  3/ 


Byproduct 
allowance 


y 


Net 
farm 
value  5/ 


Farm-retail  spread 


Total 


Wholesale- 
retail 


Farm- 
wholesale 


Farmer 1 s 
share 


mi 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

Average 

1258 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 

mi 

Jan.  -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 

i960 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July-Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 

196l 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 

1962 

Jan.  -Mar. 
Apr . -June 
July-Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Average 


Cents 


62.2 
70.0 
71.8 
70.1 


68V5 


74.6 
73-4 

75-7 
74.6 


74.6 


69.O 

73-1 
73-6 
67.0 


70.7 


68.8 

71.5 
69.0 

69.5 


69.7 


67.7 
64.  6 
65.2 
66.1 


65.9 


67.4 


Cents 


44.8 

52.3 
51.6 

51.3 


50.0 


54.8 
54.2 
55-5 
51.9 


54.1 


45-9 
53-4 
51.6 
45.6 
h-9.2 


47.0 
52.3 
47-7 
44.5 


47-9 


43-7 
43.4 
44.1 
43-3 


43T6 


14-2.8 


Cents 


45-3 
48.5 
47-0 

47-5 


Cents 


9-8 

8.4 
7.0 
7.8 


Cents  Cents 


35-5 
40.1 

4o.o 

39-7 


26.7 
29.9 
31.8 
30.4 


Cents 


17  .4 
17-7 
20.2 
18.8 


kj.l 


52.  4 
49.2 
49.1 

^7.5 


8.3 


8.9 
6.5 
5.4 
6.4 


38.8  29.7 


43-5 
42.7 
43-7 
4i.i 


49.6 


44.4 
47-7 
45.0 
40.9 


44.5 


45-9 
47.1 
40.7 
38.4 


6.8 


7.0 

7-3 
6.4 
6.6 
"O" 


31.1 

30.7 
32.0 

33-5 


18.5 


19.8 
19.2 
20.2 
22.7 


1+2.8  31.8 


37-4 
40.4 
38.6 
34.3 


31.6 
32.7 
35-0 
32.7 


20.5 


23.1 
19.7 
22.0 
21.4 


43.0 


40.1 
37.4 
37.0 
36.5 


8.7 
6.4 
4.5 


6.1 
4.7 
4.7 
5.4 


37.7 


37.2 
40.7 
36.2 


33-0 


31.6 
30.8 
32.8 
36.2 


21.5 


21.8 
19.2 
21.3 
25.O 


36.9  32.8 


34.0 
32.7 
32.3 
31.1 


37.7 


39.3 


5.2 


7-1 


33-7 
31.9 
32.9 
35.0 


21.8 


24.0 
21.2 
21.1 
22.8 


32.5  33-4 


32.2 


35-2 


22.3 


24.6 


Cents 


9-3 
12.2 
11.6 
11.6 


11.2 


11.0 

11-5 
11.8 
10.8 


11.3 


8.5 
13.0 
13.0 
11.3 


11.5 


9.8 
11.6 
11.5 
11.2 


11.0 


9-7 
10.7 
11.8 
12.2 


11.1 


10.6 


Percent 


57 
57 
56 
57 


57 


58 
58 
58 
_5J_ 


57 


54 
55 
52 
51 


53 


54 
57 
52 
48 


53 


50 
51 
50 
47 


48 


1/  Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts  from  Choice  grade  carcass.  ~*~ 

2/  Wholesale  value  of  1.11  lb.  of  carcass  lamb  (the  quantity  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts),  cal- 
culated from  weighted  average  wholesale  price  of  Choice  grade  carcass  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Portland- Seattle -Takoma  Area. 

3_/  Payment  to  farmer  for  quantity  of  live  lamb  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts.     The  farm-product 
equivalent  varies  by  months  as  follows:    Jan.,  2.40  lb.;  Feb.,  2.4l  lb.;  Mar.,  2.42  lb.;  Apr.,  2.40  lb.; 


July,  2.31  lb.;  Aug.,  2.34  lb.;  Sept.,  2.35  lb.;  Oct.,  2.36  lb.;  Nov., 


May,  2.39  lb.;  June,  2.28  lb. 
2.38  lb.;  Dec,  2.39  lb. 

4/  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproducts. 
5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance. 


